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PERSPECTIVE 


By  I.  GORDON  DAKINS  ,  Eiecuthro  Vice  Presideit,  NRD6A 


search  for  new  ways  anil  means  to  lower 
the  cost  of  lioing  business  is  a  never-ending 
one  for  merchants.  It  is  particularly  important 
toilay.  Only  by  lowering  his  costs  can  a  retailer 
exjject  to  be  able  to  meet  the  intense  competition 
that  lies  ahead,  secure  the  needed  sales  volume 
anil  safeguaril  his  profits. 

Fortunately,  two  new  NRI)Ci.\  ])ublications 
offer  help  with  this  problem  of  expense  reduc¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  a  copy  of  NRIKi.Vs  best 
seller,  “Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  .\I6dern  Econo¬ 
my”  (pul)lishetl  Jan.,  19.*)1),  will  recall  the  many 
expense  saving  ideas  ilescribed  in  the  chapter  on 
“Improved  Operating  Methods.”  Now,  just  off 
the  press,  is  another  biMtk,  ilevoted  entirely  to  a 
compilation  of  “.S09  Ways  to  Reduce  Expenses.” 

This  new  manual  of  profit-making  ideas  has 
been  published  by  NRl)(i.\’s  (Controllers’  (Con¬ 
gress  and  is  the  residt  of  a  project  undertaken 
by  the  lialtimore  (iroup  of  (Controllers  under  the 
chairmanship  of  E.  B.  (Cagle,  (Controller  of 
flochschilil,  Kohn  anil  (Company.  It  represents  a 
careful  sifting  of  hundreils  of  ideas  presented  by 
member  stores  at  the  “Expense  Savings  Pano¬ 
ramas”  of  recent  controllers’  conventions. 

No  store  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  profit  by 
the  worthwhile  suggestions  in  this  new  report. 
Many  of  the  ideas  have  come  from  smaller  stores 
and  have  been  successfully  adopted  by  larger 
stores.  True,  some  of  them  may  not  be  adaptable 
to  your  store,  but  they  should  certainly  j>rove 
stimulants  for  a  searching  analysis  of  your  own 
store  methods.  I'his  is  what  the  book’s  foreword 
has  to  say  on  this  point: 

“There  should  be  a  completely  ojx;n  mind 
and,  in  fact,  a  questioning  attitude  concerning  a 
store’s  practices.  Many  worthwhile  ideas  may  be 
somewhat  contrary  to  a  store’s  past  methods.  In 
those  cases,  the  store’s  methods  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  When  exploring  the  possibilities  for  ex¬ 
pense  reduction,  keep  asking  these  questions  of 
yourself  and  your  department  heads— 

What  are  we  doing? 

Why  are  we  doing  it? 

How  are  we  doing  it? 


Who  is  iloing  it? 

How  well  is  he  qualified? 

Do  we  need  to  ilo  it? 

Is  there  a  better  way  of  doing  it? 

What  happens  to  the  Inisiness  if  we  don’t 
do  it? 

Each  idea  in  the  new  report.  ‘“109  Ways  to 
Reduce  Expenses,”*  is  presented  briefly  and  clear¬ 
ly.  .Vn  examination  of  the  profit-making  ideas 
which  follow  may  whet  your  appetite  for  more. 

Idea  No.  24.  (Compare  the  amount  of  postage 
on  incoming  parcel  post  with  the  amount  charged 
on  invoice.  Deduct  overcharges  from  remittance. 

Idea  No.  57.  (Cent-less  accounting— eliminate 
tents  on  all  reports  including  expense  and  gen¬ 
eral  ledgers. 

Idea  No.  59.  I'se  a  postcard  refund  check  for 
customer  refunds  under  SI 00. 

Idea  No.  61.  Level  payroll  peaks  by  cycling 
the  peak  |jeriotls.  A  diflerent  pay  day  for  ware¬ 
house,  brandies,  non-selling  and  selling  employ¬ 
ees  will  equalize  the  load  on  the  payroll  depart¬ 
ment. 

Idea  No.  62.  Pay  employees  by  check,  through 
use  of  payroll  machine.  This  eliminates  cost  of 
filling  envelopes.  Employees  are  not  allowed  to 
cash  check  on  premises. 

Idea  No.  90.  An  analysis  of  customer  corre- 
s|>ontlence  will  reveal  that  80  per  cent  can  be 
answered  by  a  postal  card  containing  stock  replies. 

Idea  No.  110.  Do  not  write  receipts  covering 
customer’s  payment  on  account.  Instead,  use  cus¬ 
tomer’s  envelope  with  return  address  as  receipt. 

Idea  No.  121.  Enclose  a  credit  application  form 
in  a  business  reply  envelope  stamped  C.  O.  D.  on 
outside.  Attach  envelope  to  all  C.  O.  D.  deliv¬ 
eries  giving  the  C.  O.  I),  customer  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  opening  an  account  by  mail. 

Idea  No.  177.  Discontinue  use  of  .\ir  Mail  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Idea  No.  234.  Change  color  of  ink  used  in 
marking  machines  every  six  months.  Color  de¬ 
notes  season,  thereby  eliminating  season  letter. 
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in  the 

MODERN  ECONOMY 


^^HIS  is  ihe  book  that  174  retailers  wrote. 

They  worked  on  it  for  a  year,  and  what 
they  have  put  into  print  is  a  realistic,  up-to- 
the-minute  picture  of  where  retailing  stands 
today  and  what  new  techniques  are  available 
now  to  improve  sales,  profits  and  public  under¬ 
standing  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  To 
read  any  section  of  the  book— there  are  nine— 
is  the  equivalent  of  attending  several  day-long 
conferences  in  which  the  country’s  top  retail¬ 
ers  report  their  experiences,  opinions  and 
plans  on  a  specific  management  problem. 

THE  TOPICS:  These  are  the  nine  subjects 
the  book  covers:  The  Relation  of  Retail  Distri¬ 
bution  to  the  National  Economy;  The  Con¬ 
tribution  of  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  to  a  Higher  Standard  of  Living;  Personnel, 
Training  and  Organization;  Improvetl  Oper¬ 
ating  Methods;  Simplified  Selling;  The  Reha¬ 
bilitation  of  Downtown  .^reas;  The  Planning 
of  Regional  Shopping  Centers;  Foreign  Trade, 
and  Government  Relations.  There  are  233 
pages,  and  every  one  of  them  is  practical— so 
practical  that  some  of  the  orders  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  ask  for  the  “how-to-do-it  book.”  Store 
principals,  merchandising,  operating,  control, 
promotion  and  personnel  executives  will  find 
enough  valuable  material  in  this  report  to 
guide  their  development  programs  for  years. 


THE  AUTHORS:  A  general  committee 
of  67  retailers,  chairmanned  by  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  planned  the  report  and 
checked  and  revised  each  section  of  it.  The 
nine  project  committees,  numbering  107  re¬ 
tailers  and  10  NRDGA  staff  specialists,  were 
headed  by  the  following  men:  VV.  \f.  Batten, 
vice  president,  j.  C.  Penney  Co.;  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ger,  Miller  &  Rhoads;  John  E.  Damerel,  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel,  Thalhimer  Bros.;  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  vice  president.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.;  Joseph  W.  Dye,  president,  Wolf  &  Des- 
sauer;  Jay  D.  Runkle,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.;  Perry 
Meyers,  research  director.  Allied  Stores  C^orp.; 
Walter  A.  Crow,  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  James  S. 
Schramm,  executive  vice  president,  J.  S. 
Schramm  Co, 

THE  COST:  The  price  of  the  regular 
edition  of  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern 
Economy  to  NRDGA  members  is  $3.75,  or 
$3.00  if  ordered  in  quantities  of  10  or  more. 
Fhe  price  to  non-members  is  $5.00.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  of  a  de  luxe,  cloth-bound 
edition  is  available  at  $5.75  a  copy. 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  copies  now 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1 


Please  send  me 
ECONOMY  and/or 


copies  of  the  regular  edition  of  DYNAMIC  RETAILING  IN  THE  MODERN 
copies  of  the  de  luxe  cloth-bound  edition.  Check  enclosed  Q  Bill  me  Q 
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A  Philosophy  of  Retail  Leadership 


People  Are  More  Importunt  Than  Things 


Richard  H.  Rich 

is  president  oj  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  store  was  started  just  after  the  Civil 
War  by  his  grandfather,  Morris  Rich.  In  its 
progressive  policies,  human  relations,  with 
customer  as  well  as  employee,  have  always 
been  a  pritne  consideration.  As  Richard 
Rich  points  out,  a  successful  human  rela¬ 
tions  program  must  start  from  the  top  with 
management.  It  is  done  that  way  at  Rich’s, 
where  management  teams  come  up  through 
the  store  together  and  have  an  intimate 
understanding  of  the  people  who  give  it 
vitality. 

Jt  seems  to  me  that,  totlay,  most  executives  of  large  businesses  submerge  themselves  so  deeply  in  those 
phases  of  their  business  which  relate  to  such  matters  as  financing,  economic  trends,  markets,  building  ex¬ 
pansion,  publicity,  planning,  etc.,  that  they  overlook  the  most  basic  and  important  component  in  good 
management. 

I  refer  to  the  human  element  in  business,  relating  particularly  to  the  younger  people  in  our  organiza¬ 
tions;  those  who  are  growing  and  who  should,  some  day,  hold  [lositions  of  responsibility. 

To  my  mind,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  inspiring,  training  and  encouraging  the  well  being  and  growth 
of  our  jjeople  is  disproportionate  in  the  average  executive’s  affairs  to  the  many  other  duties  he  has  to  jjerform. 

We  find  repeatedly,  in  our  organization,  that  departments  are  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  leadership  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  or  more  individuals  responsible  for  the  management  thereof. 

We  find,  also,  that  some  of  our  smartest  young  people  are  frustrated  and  either  become  stalemated 
somewhere  along  the  path  of  their  progress  or  leave  lor  some  other  type  of  job. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  fault  of  management  in  failing  to  stimulate  them  properly  and  in  not  provid¬ 
ing  sufficient  opportunity  to  challenge  and  keep  alive  the  interest  and  ambition  of  these  individuals.  Nor 
does  good  leadership  and  the  inspiration  and  development  cjf  jieople  stop  at  the  management  and  supiervis- 
ory  level. 

It  is  a  powerful  force  in  building  word-of-mouth  publicity  and  public  acceptance  with  the  community 
^t  large.  I  refer  now  to  the  impression  which  the  public  has  of  our  store,  not  in  terms  of  merchandise  and 
its  physical  plant  and  in  “things,”  but  in  its  opinion  of  our  attention  to  human  attitudes  and  services. 

Such  impressions  are  drawn,  not  from  the  attitudes  of  buyers  and  managers  and  supervisors,  but  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  salesperson.  We  all  talk  of  “doing  a  better  selling  job”  and  of  “doing  a  better 
jiersonnel  job”  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  done  easily.  It  is  not  done  synthetically;  it  is  not  done  through 
the  imposition  of  a  training  program  (run  through  a  Training  Department),  or  through  an  outside  agency. 

This  indefinable  quality  that  gives  a  store  a  distinctive  personality— a  feeling  of  friendliness— a  feeling 
that  it  is  dedicated  to  service  and  to  pleasing  the  customer  at  every  turn— is  arrived  at  only  through  the 
prcKess  which  begins  at  the  top  of  a  business  and  places  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  ...  on  people  rather 
than  things. 

Unless  each  echelon  of  management  is  dedicated  to  this  proposition— is  reminded  of  it  constantly— 
and  carefully  disciplines  itself  to  place  this  philosophy  in  proper  [lerspective— it  does  not  happen. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  department  store  business— or  any  other 
business  dealing  with  the  public— and  that  it  is  wise  to  lededicate  ourselves  and  to  give  it  more  attention 
during  the  period  ahead.  -Richard  H.  Rich 

President,  Rich’s,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
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The  Control  of 
Basic  Stocks 


WI I  H  a  period  of  hard  selling  in 
prospect,  department  store  man¬ 
agement  is  sharpening  the  selling  tools 
at  its  disposal,  seeking  to  make  the 
most  of  each  opportunity  for  a  sale. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  selling  tools 
of  all,  however,  has  been  so  sadly 
neglected  that  it  may  require  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  management  and  re¬ 
sources  to  re-educate  buyers  to  its  use. 

The  tool,  of  course,  is  basic  stock 
control— the  unglamorous,  unexciting 
job  of  making  sure  that  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  stock  in  adequate  depdi, 
that  reorders  on  steady  sellers  are  put 


through  promptly,  that  sales  are  not 
lost  for  lack  of  an  item,  a  size  or  a 
color  that  the  customer  has  every  right 
to  expect  to  find  on  hand.  It  is  the 
tool  that  protects  the  store’s  good 
name  and  the  salesperson’s  morale  by 
making  unnecessary  such  apologies  as: 
“Yes,  we  do  carry  it,  but  it’s  not  in 
stock  now,”  or  “We  don’t  seem  to  have 
it  in  your  size.” 

In  order  to  find  out  what  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  doing  or  can  do  to 
improve  their  management  of  basic 
stocks,  the  research  staff  of  Stores, 
with  the  ccjoperation  of  NRDG.\’s 


.Merchandising  Division,  has  surveyed 
member  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  seeking  the  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  merchandising  executives. 

Merchandise  resources  have  also 
been  questioned,  both  to  obtain  a 
manufacturer’s  eye  view  of  the  retail 
picture  and  to  survey  and  evaluate  the 
help  resources  offer  in  coping  with  the 
retail  sttKk  situation.  Makers  of  rec¬ 
ord-keeping  equipment  have  been  con¬ 
sulted,  too— not  in  search  of  miracle 
machines  that  will  solve  tomorrow’s 
problems,  but  in  order  to  learn  how 
stores  are  applying  today’s  equipment 
to  their  basic  stock  problem. 

Prompted  by  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  basic  stock  problem,  a  great  many 
individuals  have  contributed  view¬ 
points,  case  histories,  and  methods  to 
the  article  that  follows.  To  all  those 
who  thus  gave  their  time,  their  ideas 
and  their  experience  to  this  study. 
Stores  expresses  its  sincere  thanks. 


HIGH  COST  Of  LOW  BASICS 

1W  high  cect  of  l•ttillg  basic  stock  rvit  out  is  dramatically  ilhistratod  ia  thoso  two  photographs,  suppliod  by  HollmcHi  Cards.  At  loft  is  on  crrorogo  display  in 
ss  ovsrago  storo  on  on  ovorago  soiling  day,  with  scattorod  ompty  pockots  roprosonting  oot-of-stock  mimbors.  At  tho  right  is  tho  samo  display,  but  with  all 
nspty  packets  concontrotod  in  ono  section.  Imagine  the  howl  a  buyer  would  raiso  if  that  much  soiling  space  were  taken  away  from  his  doportmentl 
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PROFIT 

BEGINS 

HERE.... 

WITH  THE  HALLMARK  PLANNING  SERVICE 


When  you're  .... 

establishing  a  new  Everyday  or  Seasonal  Department, 
^  revising  an  existing  department. 

developing  a  self-service,  controlled-traffic  Christmas 
iff  planning  feature  displays  for  Everyday  or  Seasonal  G 


.  .  .  Hallmark  experts  will  build  your  proposed  department  in  miniature.  They  II  study  the  space  . 
supply  current  sales  trends  ...  and  plan  a  complete  basic  assortment  from  data  supplied  by  Hallmark 
Research.  You'll  be  able  to  "see"  and  study  your  department  plans  through  detailed  floor  plans  and 
photographs  of  scale  models. 

.  .  .  periodic  detailed  analyses  will  keep  your  basic  assortment  attuned  to  customer  demand. 


25th  ft.  Grand  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Tilt  Control  of  Basic  Stocks  (Continued) 


The  High  Cost  of 
Low  Basics 


Tut  liigh  tost  of  Slocking  unwanteil 
luercliandise  is  readily  apparent  to 
any  buyer  or  his  management,  for  the 
pages  of  the  markdown  book  tell  that 
story  in  simple,  straightforward  fig¬ 
ures.  It’s  a  little  hauler,  however,  to 
measure  the  cost  of  failing  to  stock 
wantetl  merchandise.  There  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  lost  sales,  nor  is  there  a 
measure  of  the  damage  to  prestige 
with  customers  and  resources  when 
eversday  items  cannot  be  found  in 
stock.  Neither  is  it  jxrssible  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effect  on  a  salesperson’s  future 
efforts  when  she  loses  sales  because  the 
department  is  out  of  steady  sellers. 

Success  Stories 

It  is  |>ossible,  fortunately,  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  jjoor  basic  stock 
operation  can  cost  by  reviewing  a  few 
tases  in  which  measurable  improve¬ 
ment  resulted  solely  from  a  belter  job 
of  keeping  stocks  complete.  .A  house- 
wares  department,  for  example,  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  careless  to  a  conscientious 
buyer,  gained  52  per  cent  in  volume 
on  better  stcKkkeeping  alone.  A  men’s 
shirt  department  credits  its  increased 
volume,  halved  inventory,  and  happy 
position  of  lieing  “always  open  tor  a 
hot  promotion’’  to  the  results  of  two 
sears  of  careful  basic  stock  control.  A 
shoe  department,  after  instituting  a 
weekly  stexk  check,  finds  itself  consist¬ 
ently  ahead  of  its  Federal  Reserve  tlis- 
ttict  in  sales.  A  notions  department, 
after  a  buyer  change,  clcxrs  double  its 
former  volume  on  slide  fasteners— 
simply  because  of  better  stcxrk  control. 

In  comparing  liefore  and  after  re¬ 
sults,  there  is  always  the  jjossibility 
that  salesmanship,  display,  and  other 
factors  distort  the  picture.  .\11  these 
factors  are  ruled  out  in  cases  cited  by 
a  manufacturer  whose  merchandise  is 
packaged  and  is  sold  by  most  clepart- 
tnent  stores  from  self-selection  fixtures. 


Camiparing  results  in  stores  with  simi¬ 
lar  operations,  this  manulacturer  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  store  with  pcK)r  basic 
stexk  controls  clcx*s  15  jx-r  cent  less  vol¬ 
ume  in  his  line  than  one  that  watches 
its  basics. 

Occasionally,  it  is  |xjssible  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  profit  element  in  basic  stexk 
ojx’rations.  line  ol  staple  cottons 
provides  an  example.  The  fabric  can 
Ire  bought  from  the  mill  or,  at  seven 
jx-rcentage  jroints  less  of  initial  mark¬ 
on,  from  wholesalers.  Large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  usually  buy  their  fast-sell¬ 
ing  colors  direct,  turning  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  for  fringe  mnnlxrs  and  emer¬ 
gency  service  on  fast  sellers  that  have 
run  out.  One  buyer,  by  failing  to  re¬ 
order  his  gocxl  nutnixrs  from  the  mill 
in  time  to  get  direct  shipments,  placed 
so  tnuch  business  with  his  wholesaler 
that,  on  these  fast  nitmbers  alone,  he 
sacrificed  markon  ecpiivalent  to  three 
or  four  per  cent  of  his  year’s  volume. 

And  turnover?  One  corset  depart¬ 
ment ‘credits  its  basic  stexk  operation 
for  much  of  its  consistent  increase  in 
Sides— and  for  a  turnover  figure  of  4.7 
in  1952.  (Typical  for  that  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  of  the  NRI)Ci.\ 
Oontrollers’  C^ongress,  was  3.9  turns.) 

Gcxxl  stexk  control  gets  a  share  of 
the  credit,  also,  in  making  a  promo- 
tion-fiom-within  |X)licy  work.  One 
store  re|X)rts  that  a  head  of  stexk  suc¬ 
cessfully  texjk  over  a  cosmetics  depart¬ 
ment  and  even  topped  the  previous 
buyer’s  figures  the  first  year,  because 
the  department’s  excellent  stexk  con¬ 
trols  did  their  full  share  of  the  work 
for  her  while  she  was  learning  the 
1  ojjes  of  her  new  job. 

Why  the  Neglect? 

.Merchandise  managers  make  ncj 
Ixmes  about  the  imfxrr lance  of  the 
basic  stexk  ojxration.  Esjxcially,  as 
one  |X)ints  out,  when  “the  dollar  is 


getting  tighter  and  people  are  spxntl- 
ing  their  money  more  on  essentials 
and  basic  needs.  If  they  can’t  find  their 
size  in  our  store,  they  will  go  else¬ 
where.  They  are  not  going  to  make  a 
secondary  selection.’’  .Another  store, 
one  that  prides  itself  on  its  sitxks  of 
"items  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lx 
without,”  re|x)rts  happily  that  custom¬ 
ers  jrass  up  competing  stores  closer  to 
home  Ixcause  “they  know  they’ll  find 
it  in  our  store.” 

Yet  some  of  the  merchants  who  are 
most  keenly  aware  of  the  value  of  gcxxl 
basic  stocks  are  among  those  who  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  function  is  the  first  to  be 
neglected.  Buyers,  they  say,  find  the 
job  of  checking  stcxks  and  reordering 
staple  numbers  dull.  It  lacks  the 
sparkle  and  excitement  of  promotion¬ 
al  activities,  and  it  is  seldom  reccjg- 
nized  as  the  selling  ttxrl  it  is.  A  store 
head  reports  that  he  practically  lived 
with  one  buyer  for  weeks  before  awak¬ 
ening  him  to  the  results  he  could 
obtain  in  added  volume— and  added 
compensation— by  conscientious  stexk 
checks. 

Most  merchandise  managers  qut*s- 
tionetl  in  connection  with  this  study 
expressed  strong  belief  that  buyers  do 
not  understand  how  much  volume 
they  lose  when  they  neglect  to  keep 
their  basic  stcxks  complete.  They  be¬ 
lieve  top  management  understands  the 
problem,  and  they  hope  for  manage¬ 
ment’s  help  in  their  efforts  to  educate 
the  buyer  and  follow  up  on  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers  who 
deal  with  department  stores  contend 
that  the  typical  buyer  does  understand 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  basic 
stcxks- even  though  he  dexs  not  do  a 
gcxxl  job  in  this  direction. 

Manufacturers  See  Flaws 

Where  the  buyer  needs  help,  mer¬ 
chandise  resources  say,  is  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  controlling  basic  stcxks. 
With  this  in  mind,  many  of  them  have 
set  up  mcxlel  stexk  plans  and  auto¬ 
matic  reorder  systems  for  their  ac¬ 
counts,  and  have  trained  their  sales¬ 
men  to  assist  with  stexk  checks  and 
with  the  preparation  of  the  fill-in 
order.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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WITH  THESE  IMPI^VEMEHTS 


H  with  a  complete  system  of  warehouse  stock  control 
for  furniture  and  major  appliances  based  on  a  serially 
numbered  stock  card  for  each  unit  —  with  department  num¬ 
ber,  manufacturer's  number,  style  number,  and  description 
muchine-imprinted  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set. 


•  The  two  parts  of  the  tag  may  always  be  matched  by 
serial  number. 

•  This  tag  combines  the  functions  of  stock  card,  price 
tag,  delivery  tag,  location  system. 

•  Unit  is  moved  from  warehouse  only  on  surrender  of 
stock  card  endorsed  with  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  validated  by  Stock  Control. 


H  with  a  complete  system  of  warehouse  stock  control 
for  housewares  and  toys  based  on  a  serially  numbered 
sticker  for  each  unit  —  with  department  number,  manufac¬ 
turer's  number,  style  number,  and  description  madiine- 
imprinted  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set. 


•  Price  tag  on  the  floor  sample  is  a  booklet  containing 
one  serially  numbered  sticker  for  each  unitin  the  ware¬ 
house. 

•  At  each  sale,  salesperson  detaches  sticker  with 
highest  serial  number  —  attaches  it  to  salescheck. 
Sticker  validates  check. 

•  Highest  remaining  serial  number  always  shows 
number  of  units  available  in  warehouse. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison  for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency  and  lower  marking  and  stock  control  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


^MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

I  In  Canada:  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.Q. 
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Hm  Control  of  Basic  Stocks  (Continued) 

Both  resources  and  merchandise 
managers  agree  that  many  buyers 
need  help  in  the  management  of  their 
budgets.  Store  executives  report  that 
buyers  tend  to  place  unnecessarily 
heavy  initial  orders  at  the  beginning 
of  a  season,  forgetting  to  leave  enough 
open-to-buy  to  take  care  of  reorders  on 
last  selling  numbers.  Manufacturers 
add  that  too  much  of  the  budget  goes 
for  promotional  buys.  The  consequent 
neglect  of  basics  drives  customers  to 
competing  stores— and  in  some  depart¬ 
ments,  this  in  turn  drives  the  buyer  to 
more  promotions,  more  special  buys, 
more  remainders,  and  further  neglect 
of  basics.  (In  the  floor  coverings  field, 
for  example,  manufacturers  say  that 
poor  handling  of  basics  by  department 
store  buyers  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  flourishing  growth  of  carpiet  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.) 

Basics  usually  suffer,  too,  when  a 
buyer  ties  up  his  open-to-buy  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  early  order  for  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise,  a  Spring  paint  supply,  or 
some  other  item  with  a  pronounced 
seasonal  peak.  If  the  commitment  is 
charged  to  the  month  of  purchase, 
rather  than  the  month  of  expected  de¬ 
livery,  basics  may  have  to  be  starved. 

.\nother  monkey  wrench  in  the  basic 
stock  machinery  is  the  understandable 
desire  of  the  buyer  to  show  a  low  in¬ 
ventory  figure,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  fill-ins  as  inventory  day  ap¬ 
proaches— a  costly  procedure  if  inven¬ 
tory  happens  to  coincide  w’ith  a  pericxl 
of  strong  demand  for  the  goods. 

Some  buyers,  resources  say,  stack  the 
cards  against  themselves  by  carrying 
too  many  lines.  This  happens  often  in 
merchandise  that  was  once  quite 
simple  but  now  offers  wide  variety- 
sheets,  for  instance,  which  now  come 
in  many  qualities,  colors,  borders, 
sites,  and  styles  for  each  brand. 

Then  there  are  buyers  who  are 
afraid  to  turn  down  any  promotional 
item  (especially  if  an  advertising  deal 
comes  with  it!)  and  who  leave  no  bud¬ 
get  for  fill-ins  on  reorder  numbers. 
And  there  are  buyers  who  are  just  too 
busy,  or  who  have  too  little  help  to 
keep  on  top  of  the  stcKk  situation  in 
their  departments. 

As  manufacturers  see  it,  the  buyer 
IS  often  overloaded  with  paper  work, 

stores 


and  “always  short  on  record  keepers.” 
He  often  has  "more  work  than  can  be 
done  in  a  day,”  and  unwisely  neglects 
checking  and  programming  his  basics. 
They  see  him  neglect  small  items,  even 
though  they  have  a  steady  sale,  and 
make  a  wild  grab  for  w'hatever  volume 
he  can  get  on  the  classifications  that 
bring  the  major  portion  of  his  volume. 

Those  vendors  w’ho  work  closely 
with  department  stores  have  tales  to 
tell  of  needed  merchandise  that  lan¬ 
guishes  in  a  receiving  or  stock  room 
while  the  department  misses  sales. 
They  have  much  to  say  about  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  who,  unfamiliar 
with  the  details  of  a  department’s 
operation,  casually  eliminate  items  or 
cut  in  half  the  quantities  specified  on 
the  fill-in  order,  even  though  this 
simply  means  that  the  buyer  will  have 
to  put  through  another  fill-in  order 
at  once— or  lose  sales. 

A  sp>ecial  complaint  among  re¬ 
sources  is  the  delayed  confirmation— 
the  order  that  waits  and  waits  on  the 
merchandise  manager’s  desk,  while  the 
department’s  stock  of  steady  sellers 
gets  lower  each  day.  One  resource  re¬ 
ports  instances  of  orders  held  up  three 
to  five  months!  Another  says:  “If  I 
were  a  merchandise  manager,  I  would 
interview  the  salesmen  of  key  resources 
once  a  year  and  learn  the  average  time 
for  a  confirmation  in  my  store— and 
how  many  orders  were  never  con¬ 
firmed  or  cancelled  during  the  year.” 

The  effects  of  storew’ide  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promotion  policies  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  department’s  attempts  to  fill- 
in  on  basics  do  not  escap>e  the  eye  of 
resources,  either.  They  cite  cases  of 
merchandise  managers  who  demand 
good  basic  stocks— and  then  demand 
promotions  here  and  now,  even  if  that 
means  using  the  open-to-buy  that 
should  have  been  reserved  for  fill-ins. 
They  cite  also  stores  that  issue  blanket 
orders  to  cut  down  on  buying,  letting 
all  classifications  suffer  because  one  is 
overbought,  or  letting  all  departments 
suffer  because  a  few  are  in  a  bad  way. 
(“It  must  be  difficult  for  a  buyer,”  says 
one  manufacturer,  “who  has  inadvert¬ 
ently  bought  too  many  whosits  to  find 
he  can’t  reorder  the  whatsits  that  are 
really  selling!”) 

Policies  of  hand-to-mouth  buying 


come  in  lor  sharp  criticism,  especially 
when  they  give  the  manufacturer  the 
impression  that  the  store  is  "selling 
itself  short”  and  losing  sales  rather 
than  carry  adequate  inventories.  “It 
doesn’t  make  much  sense  to  manufac¬ 
turers.”  one  resource  says,  "when  a 
salesman  reports  that  a  buyer  is  out 
or  almost  out  of  an  item  which  is  not 
being  discontinued  and  yet  he  fails  to 
buy  it,  despite  demands  from  custom¬ 
ers,  because  he  has  no  of)en-to-buy.” 

Nearly  all  the  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  contacted  in  this  study,  however, 
insist  that  they  ptermit  reorders  for 
basics  to  go  through,  even  though  a 
tlepartment  is  overbought.  One  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  says  cheerfully: 
“Buyers  are  usually  overbought,  but 
they  are  required  to  keep  up  basics.” 
Many  stores  have  the  buyer  use  a 
special  stamp  on  reorders  for  basics,  so 
that  these  can  be  put  through  quickly 
and  without  reference  to  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  open-to-buy. 

Resources  Not  Blomeless 

As  for  the  resources  themselves, 
merchandising  executives  do  not  hold 
them  entirely  blameless  when  empty 
shelves  and  bins  show  up  in  places 
.  where  basic  items  should  appear.  One 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  good  basic 
stock  control,  they  say,  is  that  re¬ 
sources  are  slow  in  handling  fill-in 
orders.  If  the  store  sets  up  a  reorder 
system  with  a  resource,  they  suggest, 
then  the  least  the  resource  can  do  is 
make  sure  those  reorders  get  fast 
service. 

.Another,  but  less  common,  complaint 
has  to  do  with  items  that  should  be 
in  stock,  even  though  they  sell  slowly. 
Sometimes,  resources  refuse  to  sell 
these  to  stores  in  sufficiently  small , 
quantities.  Thus  the  store  is  obliged 
to  order,  say,  36  of  an  item  that  sells 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  week. 
“Multiplied  by  hundreds  of  items,  the 
basic  stock  investment  becomes  too 
high,”  explains  one  merchant.  “Either 
it  stays  that  way  or  we  cut  these  items 
out  to  reduce  the  investment.” 

•An  effort  on  the  manufacturer’s  part 
to  understand  the  retailer’s  problems, 
many  merchandise  managers  believe, 
would  be  a  long  step  toward  getting 
basic  stocks  into  sound  shape. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MINIMUM 

stock! 


Are  many  of  the  lines  you  carry  full  of  slow  moving  numbers?  ^ 

When  they  talk  about  minimum  basic  stock  do  they  mean  a  small  compact 
line,  comprising  just  a  few  popular,  fast-selling  styles— each  in  only  three  sizes 
—that  enable  you  to  fit  and  please  every  customer? 

If  they  don't,  then  you'd  better  feature  Vassarettes— the  line  designed  to  fit 
not  only  your  customers  but  also  your  modern,  streamlined  retail  operation,  where 
a  dollar  turned  at  a  high  profit  is  the  real  measure  of  success. 
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Th«  Control  of  Basic  Stocks  (Continued) 


How  Stores 
Control  Basics 


MOS  r  iiierchanclise  managers  agree 
tliat  all  or  nearly  all  departments 
of  the  store  need  some  form  of  basic 
stock  control.  The  need  is  particularly 
acute  in  departments  with  a  wide 
assortment  of  items  or  a  large  jjercent- 
age  of  staples— men’s  furnishings,  for 
instance,  or  infants’  wear,  or  house- 
wares,  to  name  a  few.  And  even  in 
fashion  departments,  there  are  some 
items  that  should  never  be  lOut  of 
stock. 

The  Never-Out  List 

Nearly  all  merchandise  managers 
contacted  in  this  study  say  that  each 
department  should  maintain  a. list  of 
basic  or  never-out  items,  against  which 
stock  should  be  checked  at  intervals. 
More  than  half  the  reporting  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  say  that  most  of 
their  departments  have  such  lists.  A 
substantial  number  of  the  others  say 
that  lists  of  this  kind  are  maintained 
at  least  in  some  of  their  departments. 

Deciding  what  items  to  include  in 
a  basic  stock  list  is  far  from  easy.  Defi¬ 
nitions  offer  only  general  guides,  such 
as  “Best  selling  merchandise  of  a  typ)e 
on  which  the  customer  will  not  accept 
substitutions.’’  Published  lists,  or  lists 
develojjed  by  other  stores,  can  l>e  used 
only  as  starting  points.  Each  depart¬ 
ment’s  list  has  to  be  tailored  to  the 
demands  of  its  own  customers,  .\mong 
the  reporting  stores,  a  department’s 
basic  list  is  usually  compiled  by  the 
buyer,  more  often  without  the  help  of 
the  merchandise  manager  than  with  it. 
In  one  of  every  ten  stores,  however, 
the  merchandise  manager  rejmrts  that 
the  list-making  is  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  checking  of  stock  against  this 
list  is  left  to  the  buyer  and  his  staff 
in  half  the  reporting  stores;  in  the 
other  half,  the  merchandising  office  or 
the  comparison  shopper  checks  for— 
or  on— the  buyer.  Some  stores  assign  a 


special  person,  part  or  full  time,  to 
this  job.  In  one  New  England  store 
where  this  is  done,  a  girl  sjiends  most 
of  her  time  on  this  assignment.  She 
covers  the  entire  store  every  two  weeks 
and,  says  the  store’s  vice  president,  the 
procedure  has  definitely  resulted  in 
more  business  on  the  basic  items. 

Hochschild,  Kohn  System 

At  Hochschild,  Kohn  8c  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  a  very  complete  never-out  con¬ 


trol  system  is  maintained  in  the  main 
store  and  its  branches  for  20-odd  de¬ 
partments  that  do  not  use  unit  control. 
P'rom  each  department’s  never-out 
list,  the  supervisor  of  this  operation 
selects  at  random  each  month  at  least 
50  items  to  be  shopped.  Items  found 
out  of  stock  are  listed  in  a  report  that 
goes  to  buyer,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  and  general  merchandise 
manager.  The  report  also  indicates  for 
each  item  if  it  is  on  order,  in  the 
house  but  not  yet  marked,  etc.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  “out”  items  are  re¬ 
shopped  and  a  second  report  is  made 
on  their  status. 

I'he  basic  stock  lists  themselves  were 
made  up  originally  by  the  buyers,  who 
were  asked  to  put  down  those  items 
that  a  customer  had  the  right  to  expect 
(^Continued  on  next  page) 


Chain*  ut«  o  throo-part  punchad  card,  lik*  thi*  IBM  axampla,  to  kaep  track  of  thipmant*  to  individual 
storo*  and  talas  in  that#  ttoro*.  Ona  largo  taction  of  tho  card  it  dotachod  at  tho  worohouta  whan 
tha  itam  it  thippad  to  a  ttoro;  tho  othor  largo  taction  it  dotachod  whon  tho  morchandito  it  told; 
cantor  toction  it  cuttomor  idontiflcation  tickot.  Codo  markings  on  tho  dotachod  toctiont  aro  duplicatod 
by  machino  on  full-tiiod  tabulating  card*.  Manual  transcription  of  talot  information  into  morchan- 
diting  rocord*  it  oliminatod.  Card  it  7V2  x  3*4  inchot,  flat;  foldod  and  hung  on  a  garmont,  it  moaturo* 
3*4  X  3Vii  inchot. 
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BUYERS  SIGNATURE 


to  find  in  the  department  at  all  timesi  | 
Further  items  were  added  from  reportfcl 
of  the  comparison  shopper  and  from  1 
analysis  of  want  slips.  Changes  in  the] 
list  are  made  when  necessary  and  i^j 
ported  to  the  never-out  supervisor,  i 


DGSCRimON 


PRICE 


Burdine’s  Central  Ordering 

A  common  cause  for  low  and  out 
conditions  in  the  basic  stock  of  a  dG 
partment  is  that  the  buyer  has  beea 
too  busy  to  check  the  stock,  or  to  write  ‘ 
up  the  fill-in  order,  or  has  been  away 
from  the  store.  Burdine’s,  in  Miami^' 
has  a  way  to  get  around  that  problem. 
In  their  main  store  and  branchei^ 
model  stock  plans  are  developed  for 
basic  items,  and  a  central  order  desk' 
takes  over  the  res|X)nsibility  for  seeinj^ 
that  reorders  go  through  on  schedul^ 

To  qualify  for  automatic  stodli 
count  and  reordering,  an  item  must: 
enjoy  sustained  demand,  be  available 
from  the  resource  on  a  fill-in  basis, ; 
have  little  style  change  for  a  period  of 
at  least  three  months,  and  present  the 
combination  of  high  transaction  rate  ' 
and  low  unit  value  that  would  make’ 
double-stub  ticketing  uneconomicaLr, 
The  proposed  stock  assortment  for 
main  store  and  each  branch  is  worked 
out  by  the  buyer,  for  approval  by  the 
divisional  and  general  merchandisr] 
managers.  It  is  subject  to  review  every  ; 
three  months. 

Reserve  stock  shelves  are  set  up  for; 
the  approved  assortment,  and  bins  are 
assigned  and  labeled  for  each  item  j 
under  control.  Pages  are  set  up  in  a  ; 
stock  control  book  and  dates  are  sched*  I 
uled  for  the  taking  of  inventory  at  all 
stores.  Branch  store  stocks  are  adjust- ; 
ed  from  the  main  stock,  if  possible. 
Reserve  stock  is  counted  by  the  central 
order  department.  Finally,  inventory 
is  checked  against  plan  and  the  fill-in 
order  is  written  out  for  the  buyer’s  sig¬ 
nature.  About  20  departments  are 
under  such  control;  others  use  double' 
stubs,  letting  the  central  order  depart¬ 
ment  work  from  these  stubs  rather 
than  stock  counts  to  replenish  basics. 
Departments  or  items  on  pierpetual  in¬ 
ventory  are  reordered  by  the  buyer, 
since  these  usually  require  judgment 
rather  than  routine  reordering. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 


RETAIURS'  CONTROL  FORMS 

Tw«  very  odoplaU*  retail  forms  for  basic  stock  control  are  shown  hero;  both  are  for  periodic  inventory 
systems.  The  one  above,  hooded  "Unit  Plan  and  Experience  Record"  is  used  ot  the  J.  N.  Adam  Com¬ 
pany,  ■uifalo;  it  provides  spaces  for  forward  and  reserve  stock  to  be  entered  separately;  there  is  also 
on  "on  order"  space.  The  "Slock  Checkinp  Record"  (bolow)  is  used  at  The  Emporium,  St.  Paul.  It 
provides  for  a  very  complete  item  description,  including  standard  pack,  routing,  and  shipping  lime. 
At  each  monthly  inventory,  forward  and  reserve  stock  are  separately  entered;  so  ore  ordors,  receipts, 
and  soles  this  year  and  last.  The  form  is  designed  for  a  year's  use;  the  year's  soles  are  carried  forward, 
along  with  the  January  figures,  to  the  next  year's  page. 
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Th«  Control  of  Basic  Stocks  (Continued) 

Protecting  Open-tO'Buy 

In  some  stores,  items  that  have 
achieved  basic  or  never-out  status  may 
be  ordered  without  counter-signature 
and  without  reference  to  the  ojjen-to- 
buy.  The  buyer  writes  up  his  order, 
marks  or  stamps  it  as  a  fill-in  of  this 
kind,  and  sends  it  on  its  way.  Other 
stores  adhere  to  their  usual  ordering 
procedure,  but  earmark  some  open-to- 
buy  for  basics.  Nearly  half  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  do  this  in  most  departments. 

One  store  with  several  branches  pro¬ 
tects  its  basic  stock  by  setting  up  sep¬ 
arate  budgets  for  basics  in  each  of  its 
locations.  In  another  store,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  earmarks  part  of 
each  department’s  budget  for  staples; 
such  money  cannot  be  sjient  on  pro¬ 
motional  or  special  merchandise.  .An¬ 
other  merchandise  manager  has  buyers 
review  basic  needs  before  market  trips; 
whatever  is  needed  for  staples  is  taken 
from  the  budget  beforehand. 

Many  retailers  and  their  resources 
believe  that  a  separate  budget  for 
each  classification  is  an  important  step 
toward  keeping  basic  stocks  complete. 
The  finer  the  breakdown  of  the  open- 
to-buy  figures,  they  say,  the  smaller 
the  chance  of  starving  one  classifica¬ 
tion  to  balance  an  overbuy  elsewhere. 

Open-to-buy  figures  on  a  classifica¬ 
tion  basis  have  been  used  for  the  past 
two  years  at  the  Cleland-Simpson 
Company,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  store’s  president,  J.  A.  Noble,  says 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  hav¬ 
ing  each  classification  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  Using  IBM  equipment,  the  store 
maintains  1,347  classification  break¬ 
downs  and  reports  to  the  buyer  and 
merchandise  office  every  two  weeks  on 
prior  stock,  receipts  and  sales  since 
last  report,  present  stock,  sales  for 
same  period  last  year,  sales  to  date  this 
year  and  last,  and  markdowns  to  date. 

Punched-Card  Systems 

With  classification  controls  and 
punched-card  methods,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  locate  trouble  spots  in  the  basic 
stock.  Some  of  the  great  apparel 
chains  and  some  highly  successful  de¬ 
partment  stores  credit  much  of  their 
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success  to  the  day-to-day  information 
these  systems  supply. 

Stores  that  do  not  have  punched- 
card  installations,  and  particularly 
stores  of  small  and  medium  size,  can 
attack  the  job  of  finding  thin  or  heavy 
spots  in  their  stocks  in  another  way. 
Organizations  that  provide  punched- 
card  service,  either  on  a  continuing  or 
sjiecial  assignment  basis,  can  spot- 
check  one  classification  at  a  time.  A 
department’s  saleschecks  can  be  turned 
over  to  such  an  organization  for  a  test 
|jeriod  of,  say,  a  month;  from  these, 
the  tabulating  service  will  produce  an 
analysis  by  size,  or  color,  or  price,  or 
vendor— or  all  of  them.  If  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  particular 
classification  is  too  often  out  of  basic 
numbers,  the  tabulating  service  can  be 
given  inventory  sheets  for  that  classifi¬ 
cation  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
periotl,  receipts  during  the  period,  and 
sales  checks.  The  machines  will  show 
what  has  been  out  of  stock,  and  for 
how  long,  besides  analyzing  sales. 

Many  business  men,  manufacturers 
as  well  as  retailers,  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  punched-card  methods 
are  for  big  business  only.  Yet  a  maker 
of  tabulating  equipment  tells  of  a  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  whose  total  volume  is  well 
under  $1,000,000  and  whose  inventory 
is  kept  on  punched  cards.  .And  a 
spokesman  for  a  punched-card  service 
organization.  Recording  and  Statistical 
Corporation,  says  most  clients  preface 
inquiries  tvith,  “I  guess  I’m  too  small 
for  machine  techniques.  .  .  .”  Given 
some  idea  of  the  breakdowns  wanted, 
the  volume  of  sales  and  the  number  of 


transactions  involved,  an  expert  can 
say  if  the  problem  is  for  machines  and 
can  generally  suggest  ways  for  keeping 
its  cost  in  line. 

Electronic  Speed-Up 

.A  considerable  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  growth  of  some  chain  apparel 
and  department  stores  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  machines  provide  their  buyers 
daily  with  current  stock  and  sales  in¬ 
formation.  Some  of  them  use  punched 
tabulating  cards,  folded  and  perforat¬ 
ed,  as  merchandise  tickets;  a  part  of 
each  such  card  goes  into  a  machine 
that  transfers  data  from  it  to  full-sized 
punched  cards.  Most  department 
stores  are  reluctant  to  use  punched 
cards  as  tickets,  however,  because  of 
their  size. 

Stores  are  watching  eagerly  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  merchandise  tags  that 
can  be  printed  and  punched  on  Den¬ 
nison  and  Kimball  machines.  These 
are  tags  of  familiar  size,  but  their  stubs 
can  be  fed  into  a  Remington  Rand 
machine  that  will  translate  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  bear  into  punches  on  full- 
sized  tabulating  cards— bringing  near¬ 
er  the  day  when  machines  report  lows, 
outs  and  overstocks  daily. 

The  future  of  merchandise  control, 
including  basic  stock  control,  may  well 
be  tied  to  electronic  devices.  ‘‘Elec¬ 
tronics  . . .  New  Horizon  in  Retailing,” 
a  book  prepared  by  a  group  of  gradu¬ 
ate  students  at  Harvard,  shows  that 
advantages  in  speed,  cost  and  accuracy 
accrue  when  electronic  devices  can  be 
used.  Much  attention  right  now  cen- 
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CENTRALIZED  REORDERING 

Hara  if  how  Burdina's,  Miami,  kaaps  lra<k  of  how  its 
cantrol  automatic  raardar  dapartmant  handlas  basic 
stocks.  Tha  invantory  and  basic  stock  of  main  stora  and 
aach  branch  ara  antarad.  Ordars  ara  racordad  at  aoch 
sami-monthly  stock  chock.  Each  quartar,  tha  basic  stock 
is  roviawad  and  tha  adjustad  figuros  ara  antarad,  along* 
sida  tha  invantory  at  tho  and  of  tha  quartar.  This  form, 
21  inchas  wida,  covars  thrao  calandar  quortars. 


ters  on  Magnefile,  an  inventory-keep¬ 
ing  machine  which  stores  numerical 
data  without  cards  or  tape,  performs 
the  necessary  arithmetic  for  alteration 
of  the  stored  data,  and  prints  out  the 
information  ret|uired.  It  is  described 
as  capable  of  storing  unit  control  data 
on  as  many  as  10,000  items.  If  it  is 
fed  data  about  quantities  on  order,  in 
stock,  and  sold,  it  can  signal  a  mini¬ 
mum  reorder  point.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  and  Rich’s,  Atlan- 
u,  are  using  it  experimentally. 

Winning  the  Buyer 

Whatever  the  system  a  store  uses,  a 
major  problem  is  to  get  the  buyer’s 
active  cooperation.  Suggestions  for 
getting  the  buyer  interested  include 
checking  frequently  on  the  condition 
of  his  stocks,  showing  him  how  the 
system  will  benefit  his  department, 
and  driving  home  the  fact  that  basic 
stock  control  is  a  selling  tool.  “When 
buyers  do  personal  selling,  the  con¬ 
trols  work,”  says  one  merchandise 
manager. 

One  of  the  most  admired  stores  in  the 
country,  describing  the  stock  control 
systems  to  which  it  gives  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  its  success,  comments; 
"The  ojreration  of  these  systems,  in 
conjunction  with  the  buyer’s  under¬ 
standing,  results  in  better  balanced 
stock  and  fewer  lost  sales,  as  well  as 
fesver  markdowns  due  to  buying  incor¬ 
rectly.  .  .  .  We  consider  stcKk  control  a 
selling  device  rather  than  something 
that  should  operate  in  a  restrictive 
way.” 


Resources  Lend 
a  Hand 


T^t.-\Rl.Y  all  the  rejxnting  mer- 
'  chandise  managers  contacted  in 
this  study  have  had  experience,  often 
extremely  satisfactory,  with  resource- 
o|x;rated  controls  of  basic  stock.  Most 
of  them  approve  the  idea  that  the  re¬ 
source  should  share  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  retail  stock  complete, 
but  a  gocxl  many  of  them  express  re¬ 
luctance  to  let  any  but  the  most  reli¬ 
able  of  resources  install  a  system.  T  hey 
feel,  too,  that  the  store  should  watch 
the  operation  closely,  lest  it  Income 
merely  a  matter  of  replacing  what  has 
been  sold,  with  no  adjustment  to 
changes  in  the  rate  of  sale. 

.\mong  the  possible  hazards  in  a 
resource-operated  system,  merchandise 
managers  stress  especially  the  danger 
that  tcx)  many  items  may  be  st<xked, 
and  the  possibility  that  the  stock  of 
each  item  may  be  ttx>  heavy.  They  ex¬ 
press  some  concern,  too,  that  the  plans 
may  not  change  with  the  changing 
needs  of  the  store,  and  that  the  buyer 
may  get  out  of  touch  with  his  stock. 

The  buyer  himself  is  not  always 
cordial  to  the  idea  of  basic  stock  con¬ 
trol;  if  he  does  not  understand  what 
it  can  do  for  him,  he  is  likely  to  refuse 
any  offer  of  help  that  may  be  made  by 
his  resources.  In  some  cases,  the  buyer 


may  be  eager  and  may  encourage  the 
resource  to  spend  a  gocxl  deal  of  time 
and  money  working  out  a  suitable  set¬ 
up  for  him— only  to  have  the  store 
management  reject  it  flatly  and  with¬ 
out  investigation. 

In  spite  of  such  setbacks,  resources 
persevere  in  their  efforts.  They  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  volume  they  lose 
whenever  their  steady  sellers  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  retail  shelves.  And  once 
they  have  a  few  stores  working  with 
them  on  systems  for  keeping  those 
steady  sellers  in  stock,  they  discover 
that  their  help  to  the  retailer  is  paying 
other  dividends,  too.  They  find  them¬ 
selves,  through  their  closer  contact 
with  the  retailer,  better  able  to  spot 
trends,  to  weed  out  duds,  to  schedule 
prcxluction  at  a  more  even  rate. 

Classic  Example:  Greeting  Cards 

•An  excellent  example  of  what  re¬ 
source-operated  unit  controls  have  ac¬ 
complished  is  to  be  seen  in  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  industry.  After  30  or  35  years 
of  experience  with  merchandise  con¬ 
trols  at  the  retail  level,  the  industry  has 
evolved  a  standard  methcxi  that  almost 
any  supplier  will  install  for  a  store. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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RfSOURCE-SUmiiO  CONTROL  SHEETS 
Simple  printed  fenm  lh«l  make  it  easy  for  bwywi 
to  record  iovontory  and  ordort  oro  woM  likod  by 
ttoroc.  Horo  oro  a  fow  oxomploc  of  Hwm  pi^ 
vidod  by  rotoorco*.  Note  ibot  Iho  Coo  port  oo^ 
Oold  Too  fomw  ottipn  tpocot  for  model  tietk, 
amount  on  bond,  and  amount  roordorod.  Ibt 
Drits  form  indudot  alto  dotcription,  cost,  retel. 
fbo  Suro  Fh  form  hat  an  extra  column  for  omeuelt 
on  order  but  not  yet  received  when  the  tteck  ceeel 
it  made.  An  Indian  Head  form,  not  thown,  kei 
throe  on  order  tpocet,  aUowinp  for  pottihle  eiphli 
week  doHvory  imriodt  on  mii  thipmontt  and  ikt 
necottity  of  tokinp  further  ttock  countt  and  pleo 
inp  additional  roordort  in  the  meantime. 
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a  spokesman  for  Norcross,  looking 
back  to  the  early  days  of  unit  control 
in  this  merchandise,  says:  “At  the  out¬ 
set,  equipment  was  rather  crude.  .  . . 
The  required  supplies  have  been  im¬ 
proved  to  a  p>oint  where  careful  analy¬ 
sis  can  be  made  by  selection  and  price 
lines  as  well  as  salability  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  line.  .  .  .  Purchases  have  been 
leveled  out;  stock  is  kept  up  to  date, 
producing  maximum  sales  for  the 
store;  and  the  manufacturer  can  fore¬ 
cast  the  relative  value  of  a  design  as 
quickly  as  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  study  of  the  unit  con¬ 
trol  system.” 


Reorder  Card  Systems 

Highly  successful,  too,  are  the  re 
order  systems  set  up  by  some  resources 
in  corsets,  hosiery,  and  other  fields  to 
facilitate  frequent  fill-in  of  relatively 
small  stcKks.  These  systems  generally 
use  a  reorder  card  in  each  box  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 


i%4 


When  the  salesperson  sells 
the  last  item  in  the  box,  she  places  the 
reorder  card  in  an  envelope  at  the 
register,  and  the  accumulated  cards  are 
mailed  to  the  resource  weekly  or  more 
often.  Similarly,  in  departments  like 
silverw’are, 


Th«  Control  of  Basic  Stocks  (ContinutI) 


some  resources  provide 
double-stub  tickets,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lated  stubs  tell  the  buyer  what  to  re¬ 
order.  Complications  arise  from  care 
less  handling  of  the  cards  or  stubs, 
from  failure  to  take  proper  care  of  cus¬ 
tomer  returns  that  go  back  into  stock, 
and  from  delays  involved  in  writing 
up  the  order. 

For  the  sake  of  speed,  resources  who 
supply  reorder  cards  and  stubs  usually 
require  no  formal  document  to  accom- 
(Cmitinued  on  next  page) 


of  the  industry's  zooming  growth.  The 
same  combination  is  given  credit  for 
leveling  out  many  peaks  and  valleys, 
and  for  making  it  piossible  for  the 
buyer  to  set  aside  the  necessary  bud¬ 
get  for  reorders  each  month  and  then 
turn  his  attention  to  his  department’s 
promotional  opfiortunities. 

The  system  that  functions  so  smooth¬ 
ly  today  for  the  greeting  card  section 
did  not  burst  upon  the  world  in  per¬ 
fect  form.  Commenting  on  the  subject. 


(Each  number  has  its  designated  stcKk 
space,  its  reorder  quantity,  its  mini¬ 
mum  reserve.  A  card  inserted  in  the 
stock  at  the  reorder  point  alerts  the 
stock  clerk  to  the  need  for  reordering 
that  number.  Reorder  points  and  re¬ 
order  quantities  can  be  adjusted  at 
any  time.) 

The  combination  of  stock  control, 
day-to-day  reordering,  and  careful  an¬ 
alysis  of  sales  by  item  is  credited  by 
leaders  in  the  industry  for  a  large  share 
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GOOD  BUSINESS 


to  do  businoss 


with  fashion-wi$o 


Hirt’s  Nky  ymr  stort  skmiM  ut  E«ritaM«'s  snarti^st|(«i  shippiif  bais 


INCRIAM  SALISt  Your  customers  will  buy  more  if  they  can  carry 
more.  Encourage  multiple  sales  by  providing  sturdy,  roomy,  attractive 
shopping  bags. 

RIOUCI  SINDSi  Even  the  most  fashionable  shoppers  won’t  mind 
taking  instead  of  sending  their  purchases. 

PflOMOTt  YOUR  STORIt  Dramatize  your  store’s  name  or  slogan  .  .  . 
match  your  store-wide  wrappings.  These  giant-sized  “walking  posters” 
enjoy  a  long  re-use  life  and  will  be  seen  again  and  again  all  over  town. 

Many  stores  do  a  brisk  business  selling  shopping  bags  at  cost  or 
slightly  more.  You  get  all  of  the  above  advantages  at  no  cost  to  your  store. 


J.L  HUDSON— Dark  green  name  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE— All-over  MACY’S  XMAS— 3  Xmas  colors  on 

on  light  green  water- marked  brown  cross-hatch  design,  name  white  kraft. 

paper.  in  black,  on  white  kraft. 

ONLY  EQUITABLE  IS  EQUIPPED  TO  manufacture  shopping  bags  printed 
in  1  to  4  colors  using  the  latest  in  rotogravure,  flexographic  and  letterpress 
printing  methods.  And  only  from  Equitable  can  you  obtain  a  completely  co¬ 
ordinated  packaging  program — standard  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  plus 
shopping  bags  to  match.  Our  art  staff  will  help  create  an  attractive  bag  for 
your  store.  STRONGER,  too!  Of  sturdy  100^^  kraft  paper  with  heavy-duty 
welded  handles.  LOW-COSTING!  Equitable’s  long  ex{)erience  in  making 
both  paper  and  bags  assures  you  lowest  cost. 


For  tvarytliiiif  ii  dofurtamit  storo  bags 


BONWIT  TELLER— 4-color 
floral  pattern  on  white 
kraft  Rotogravure-flexo¬ 
graphic  process. 


iccumu 
It  to  rc 
)in  cai^ 


for  samples 
and  prices. 
Please  indicate 
quantities  used. 


45^  VAN  DAM  STRECT,  L0N6  ISUUiO  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PlANTt  ORANGE.  TEXAS 
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REORDER  CARD  SYSTEM 

Typical  of  many  rotewrco-oporalod  batic  slock  control  systems  is 
this  roordor  card  sot-«p  used  by  Shannon  Hosiery  Mills.  Each  boi 
contains  a  card  that  is  both  notchod  and  printed  to  indicate  style, 
color  and  siso.  The  card  is  also  notchod  to  indicate  the  retail  ac> 
count  number.  As  each  box  of  hosiery  is  sold  (or  begun,  or  ploced 
in  forward  stock,  as  the  retailer  prefers),  the  card  is  removed  and 
placed  in  the  box.  Cards  are  mailed  as  often  as  the  buyer  wishes. 
This  operation  uses  Dennison's  Sortag,  and  the  company  representa¬ 
tive  shews  the  buyer  how  to  needle-sort  and  count  cards  quickly  if 
he  wishes  to  keep  a  record  of  what  he  mails. 


pany  these  bits  of  pasteboard;  the 
cards  or  stubs  are  accepted  as  an  order. 
Some  stores  write  out  an  open  order 
for  such  resources  each  month,  and 
fill-ins  are  charged  against  that  order. 

Other  stores,  however,  want  a  pre¬ 
cise  record  of  what  has  been  ordered, 
and  time  is  lost  while  some  one  sorts 
and  counts  the  cards  and  writes  the 
order.  One  resource  has  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  it  believes  will  get  around 
this  problem.  The  manufacturer, 
Sure-Fit,  puts  two  cards  in  the  box 
with  each  of  its  ready-made  slip  covers. 
Printed  in  distinctive  colors,  one  card 
is  labeled  as  the  reorder  card,  and  the 
other  is  labeled  as  a  store  duplicate. 

Stock  Count  Systems 

For  merchandise  that  lends  itself  to 
control  by  periodic  stock  count,  re¬ 
sources  often  provide  forms  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each  basic  item  and  spaces 
in  which  to  note  the  amount  on  hand 
at  each  count  and  the  amount  ordered. 
Merchandise  managers  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  such  forms  with  approval  and 
asked  for  more  of  them— good,  simple 


tools  for  keeping  track  of  things. 
(Montag  Brothers,  a  stationery  re¬ 
source,  puts  its  stock  record  forms  into 
a  loose-leaf  book,  the  guide  pages  of 
which  provide  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  line.  Thus  salespeople 
review  selling  points  as  they  make 
entries.) 

Many  stock  control  plans  sponsored 
by  resources  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
a  model  stock,  a  periodic  count,  and 
a  fill-in  order.  When  the  model  stock 
involves  color  assortments,  snags  may 
develop.  To  circumvent  the  buyer 
who  dislikes  certain  colors,  one  re¬ 
source  numbers  instead  of  names  its 
colors  on  its  ^tock  control  form.  But 
no  one  has  yet  found  a  way  around 
the  buyer  or  merchandise  manager 
who  arbitrarily  cuts  out  some  wanted 
colors  to  reduce  the  assortment  and 
speed  turnover.  “When  a  customer 
wants  a  color  to  match  what  she  al¬ 
ready  has,”  says  one  resource,  “she 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  a  statistic.” 

Even  the  finest  model  stock  plan 
will  fall  on  its  face,  however,  if  the 
counts  are  not  taken  at  the  planned 
intervals.  To  encourage  stores  to  keep 


on  schedule,  a  corset  resource,  Vassar, 
mails  an  inventory  form  to  the  buyer, 
timed  to  arrive  on  stock-count  day;  if 
there  are  branches,  they  get  their  own 
copies,  with  an  envelope  already  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  buyer  at  the  main  store. 
The  form  reaches  the  store  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  with  the  model  amounts  already 
typed  in.  If  store  system  jjermits,  the 
buyer  can  use  the  inventory  form  as  an 
order;  if  not,  she  simply  uses  it  as  a 
memorandum  from  which  to  make  up 
the  official  order.  A  similar  approach 
is  used  by  Hardware  Distributors,  Inc., 
which  supplies  household  hardware 
items  to  department  stores.  ^Vith  a 
multiplicity  of  items  to  watch,  the  re¬ 
source  asks  for  a  half-hour  each  day 
of  the  salesperson’s  time  for  stock 
counts;  it  provides  a  simple  form  list¬ 
ing  the  numbers  to  be  checked  on  a 
given  day  with  space  for  entering  the 
current  count.  Fill-ins  are  then  sent 


CANDLEUGHT 


TEASPOON 


I. 


PERPETUAL  INVENTORY  STUB 
A  double-stub  systom  for  roplonithing  retail  >** 
vontorios  is  used  by  Towle  Sterling.  Ticket  like 
this  is  attached  ta  the  plastic  envelope  in  which 
each  individual  piece  of  the  firm's  flatware  h 
packed.  At  sale,  tickets  are  detached  completely' 
The  store  mails  oim  half  ta  the  resource  for  re¬ 
plenishment  of  stock  and  retains  the  other  half 
for  its  own  use. 
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Coro  captures  forever  the  beauty  of  Real  Gold  in 


with  the  exclusive  "FUTURA  finish"  that’s 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE!* 


N«v*r  b«for«  has  any  fashion  jewelry  carried  such  a  guarantee!  Nwver  LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT.  Many  millions  of  your  customers  will  see  Coro’s 


bwfor*  such  unparalleled  beauty  in  fashion  jewelry  design!  The  new  big  national  advertising  campaign  for  COROLITE  via  newspapers,  national 


COROLITE  has  the  appearance  and  wearing  qualities  of  real  gold,  thanks  magazines,  radio  and  TV.  Everyone  will  be  talking  about  COROLITE'S 


to  Coro's  exclusive  “FUTURA  FINISH".  This  fabulous,  permanent  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE  "FUTURA  FINISH'.'  TO  SILL  MORI  IN  '54  you’ll 


finish  cannot  tarnish  or  wear  away!  Temperature,  atmosphere,  even  salt  want  to  see  —  and  stock  this  revolutionary  new  line  of  fashion  jewelry  by 


water  will  not  affect  it  What's  more,  COROLITE  jewelry  is  unbelievably  Coro.  Visit  your  nearest  Coro  showroom  or  write  for  full  information... TODAY! 


*Sci«ntifically  yaare  ahaadi  Exhaustive  laboratory  tests  here  and  abroad  on  Coro’s 
secret  Swiss  process  prove  that  the  “Futura  Finish”  is  permanent.  That’s  why  Coro, 
America’s  first  name  in  fashion  jewelry,  guarantees  this  finish  for  life. 
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Th«  Control  of  Basic  Stocks  (Concluded) 


BASIC 

STOCKS 

ARE 

THE 

BACKBONE 

OF 

YOUR 

OPERATION! 

And  if  you're  out  of  basics  — 
you're  out  of  salesi 


as  needed. 

Rather  than  let  the  stock  count  be 
neglected,  more  and  more  resources 
arrange  to  have  their  salesmen  under¬ 
take  the  job.  Retail  reaction  to  this 
idea  varies  widely,  from  complete  re¬ 
jection  to  cordial  welcome  and  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  men  to  make  more 
counts,  and  to  make  them  more  often. 

Dependence  on  the  resource’s  sales¬ 
man  for  the  stock  count,  how’ever,  may 
mean  taking  inventory  every  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  carrying  a  stock  geared 
to  an  interval  of  that  length.  By  doing 
their  own  counting,  taking  a  different 
section  each  day,  some  departments 
find  they  cover  the  ground  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  operate  effectively  on  a 
smaller  stock. 

Offering  both  the  salesman’s  help 
and  the  frequent  stock  count  is  a  plan 
just  announced  to  corset  departments 
by  Flexees.  The  resource  undertakes 
to  work  out  a  model  stock  based  on  a 
store’s  turnover  requirements  and  its 
own  two-week  delivery  periotl;  sales¬ 
men  will  make  stock  counts  ever^'  two 
weeks  in  stores  adopting  the  plan. 


Prepared  by  experts— the 
Merchandising  Division's  Basic 
Stock  Lists  should  be  your  guide 
for  future  planningl 

GET  YOUR  COPIES  NOW 


Marchondiiiiig  Diviaion 
NRDGA 

100  W.  31tt  St.,  Naw  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Plaota  tand . copiat  of  tha  following 


of  SOc  par  copy: 

Infants'  &  Children's  Wear  .  Q 
Notions  □ 

Piece  Goods,  Fall  □ 

Men's  Furnishings  ($1.00)  □ 

Piece  Goods,  Spring  ($1.00)  □ 


Nome  . 

Slora  . 

Addrau  . 

City  . 

Chack  oltochad  Q  ^  Bill  tna  Q 


How  Big  a  Stock? 

Basic  stocks  planned  by  the  resource 
often  look  large  to  the  buyer  and  his 
management.  Sometimes  the  breadth 
of  assortment  seems  unduly  great; 
sometimes  it  is  the  quantity  per  item 
that  upsets  the  retailer.  Indian  Head 
Mills,  in  working  out  a  basic  stock  sys¬ 
tem  for  department  stores  that  buy 
direct,  has  a  simple  check  built  into  its 
inventory  form.  For  each  color  in  its 
line,  the  form  shows  a  basic  commit¬ 
ment.  (Since  a  mill  shipment  takes 
six  to  eight  weeks,  much  of  the  basic 
commitment  may  be  on  order,  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  actually  in 
stock  at  any  given  time.)  The  re¬ 
source’s  salesman  enters  a  zero  on  the 
order  line  if  the  store  has  its  full  com¬ 
mitment.  Too  many  such  zeroes  on 
the  form  are  a  plain  indication  that 
the  basic  figure  is  too  heavy.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  many  zeroes  on  the 
“on  hand’’  line  show  that  the  basic 
figure  should  be  revised  upward. 

Some  excellent  and  much-needed 
basic  stock  control  systems  fail  to  win 
retail  cooperation  because  the  buyer. 


thinking  of  possible  price  fluctuations 
in  the  wholesale  market,  refuses  to 
commit  himself  far  enough  ahead. 
One  housewares  resource  has  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem;  A  model  stock 
is  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
store  and  resource,  and  the  resource 
agrees  to  protect  the  retailer  against 
price  declines  if  the  store  maintains 
its  stock  above  set  minimum  levels. 
.\t  the  end  of  a  year  (during  which 
period  the  model  stock  may  have  l.'een 
reviewed  and  corrected  several  times) 
the  store  is  eligible  for  an  incentive 
refund  if  it  has  kept  its  stock  at  the 
agreed  levels. 

Advance  planning  of  this  kind  is 
also  possible  without  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  or  formal  contracts.  Mohawk 
Carpet  Mills  has  worked  out  a  jilan 
with  its  distributors,  and  they  in  turn 
are  now  working  it  out  with  retailers, 
to  jnovide  long-range  estimates  with¬ 
out  demanding  long-range  commit¬ 
ments.  Each  month,  the  buyer  and 
distributor  get  together  and  write  up 
an  order  for  the  coming  month’s  needs 
in  those  numbers  the  store  considers 
basic.  .\t  the  same  time,  a  tentative 
estimate  is  worked  out  for  these  basics 
for  60  days  beyond  the  period  covered 
by  the  order.  This  estimate  is  not 
binding,  but  is  used  by  the  distributor 
and  the  mill  to  plan  future  produc¬ 
tion.  Next  month,  the  dealer  again 
orders  a  single  month’s  needs  and 
again  makes  an  estimate  for  the  60 
days  beyond.  A  dealer  who  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  plan  last  year  doubled 
his  sales  of  the  line  and  got  eight  stock 
turns— a  showing  for  which  he  credits 
the  efficient  flow  of  merchandise  made 
possible  by  advance  planning. 

In  many  industries,  leading  re¬ 
sources  see  the  basic  stock  problem  as 
one  that  can  best  be  solved  by  retailers 
and  their  resources  working  together— 
not  pulling  against  one  another  and 
trying  to  outguess  one  another.  Both 
store  and  resource  stand  to  gain  if  the 
customer  is  served  from  w'ell  rounded 
assortments;  both  stand  to  lose  if  re¬ 
tail  assortments  of  staples  are  haphaz¬ 
ard.  “Our  major  problem,’’  says  one 
resource  whose  efforts  to  help  stores 
have  been  outstanding,  “is  to  convince 
retail  stores  that  we  are  partners  in 
business.’’ 
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.  .  .  because  you  foi^ot  to  show  her  a  c^p 


There  are  countless  women  like  her,  who  walk  out 
of  corset  departments  every  day  .  .  .  unsold  .  .  . 
because  they  have  an  unsolved  figure  problem  .  .  . 
they  need  more  support  from  a  foundation  garment 
than  they  get  from  an  ordinary  garment.  (It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  7  out  of  every  10  women  are  in  this 
category.)  They  know  they  haven’t  the  solution 
because  they  have  tried  countless  makes  .  .  .  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  .  .  .  then  have  thrown  them  aside 
.  .  .  and  refuse  to  try  another. 


Too  many  retailers  are  finding  that  house  to  house 
canvassers  and  catalog  houses  will  fill  these 
women’s  needs.  (In  fact  they  are  filling  them  now.) 

Smart  retailers  will  get  this  business  (it  accounts 
for  60%  of  Camp’s  volume  on  a  national  scale, 
so  the  market  must  l)e  there.)  They  will  get  it  by  ^ 
selling  these  women  what  they  need  and  want.  They  ^ 
will  show  them  a  Camp.  Perhaps  you  should  too! 


C^P  gives  gou 


w^memhert 


Creators  of  scientific  supports 


two  markets  to  sett  —  two  wags  to  prottt 

t  With  (^inp  Foundation  Garments  for  the  daily  wear  market 
^  made  up  of  women  who  need  more  than  ''flesh  deep"  liicure  rontrol. 

^  With  Camp  Scientific  Supports  for  the  medical  market  .  .  . 
that  comes  to  you  through  doctors’  prescriptions. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  AT :  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago 
for  daily  wear  and  anatomical  supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


STORES 
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The  Month  in 


^^ONGRESS  has  come  quite  rapidly 
^  around  to  a  conviction  that  the 
present  economic  (and  political)  situ¬ 
ation  demands  direct  stimulation  of 
consumer  buying  power.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  House  Ways 
&  Means  Committee  on  excises  indi¬ 
cates  that  of  the  two  phases  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  economic  report— 
(1)  tax  relief  to  stimulate  business 
sp>ending  and  (2)  measures  to  stimu¬ 
late  consumer  spending— the  second 
objective  seems  the  more  important 
one  right  now.  .  . .  The  Ways  &  Means 
Committee’s  tax  action,  though  it  has 
evoked  the  opposition  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  is  moderate.  It  falls  far 
short  of  what  so  conservative  a  legis¬ 
lator  as  Senator  George  believes  is 
necessary  .  .  .  George’s  proposals  to 
raise  individual  income  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  at  once  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  an  extra  $4  billion  in  take-home 
pay  (assuming  an  $800  exemption) 
might  turn  the  tide  of  recession  before 
it  gets  serious.  This  point  of  view  could 
gain  a  lot  of  headway  in  Congress  on 


the  slightest  evidence  that  a  pick-up  in 
business  is  not  materializing  this 
month.  .  .  . 

One  good  result  of  the  headlines 
about  depression  and  unemployment 
figures  is  that  the  Federal  sales  tax  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  temporarily  shoved 
out  of  the  way.  But  retailers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it’s  only  the  current¬ 
ly  unfavorable  economic  climate  that 
has  discouraged  them.  The  campaign 
will  assuredly  be  revived  when  condi¬ 
tions  for  it  seem  more  favorable.  .  .  . 
Higher  unemployment  benefits  were 
advocated,  as  one  method  of  supjxtrt- 
ing  customer  purchasing  power,  in  the 
President’s  economic  report.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  last  month  asked 
state  governments  to  set  about  making 
benefit  periods  uniform  at  26  weeks 
and  to  establish  maximum  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  of  at  least  60-67  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  the  state. 

Someone  has  called  this  a  recession 
de  luxe;  Prentice-Hall  economists  find 
that  it  has  already  gone  practically  as 
far  as  the  1948-49  recession  in  lowered 


production,  lowered  sales  and  rising 
unemployment,  but  not  in  terms  of 
wholesale  prices,  which  have  hardly 
changed  for  a  year.  .  .  .  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reports  an  over-all  con¬ 
sumer  price  increase  of  0.3  per  cent 
from  December  to  January.  Food, 
automobiles  and  gasoline  accounted 
lor  most  of  the  rise;  apparel  and  home 
furnishings  prices  declined  0.4  and  0.8 
per  cent  respectively,  but  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  true  in  January.  The  price  index 
now  stands  13.2  per  cent  higher  than 
in  June,  1950. 

Department  store  volume  in  1954 
should  equal  1953’s,  with  soft  goods 
sales  up  10  to  15  per  cent,  according  to 
Cdiarles  G.  Nichols,  president  of  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Domestic  Distribution  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. ...  A 
group  of  economists  appearing  fjefore 
the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic 
C^ommittee  also  expected  a  bigger  soft 
goods  demand  to  turn  the  business 
tide,  and  showed  some  disposition-as 
of  mid-February— to  exfiect  that  this 


- NRDGA  COMMIHEE  CHAIRMEN,  1954  - 

Names  of  the  chairmen  of  NRDGA* s  various  committees  for  1954  were 
announced  last  month  by  Wade  G.  McCargo,  Association  president: 


Administration  Gevarnmant  Affairs 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Vic*  Presidsnt  and  JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  Prasidant,  Wolf  t  D< 
Oaimral  Managar,  Millar  A  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Fort  Woyno 

Richmond 

Intornotional 


Social  Socurity 

A.  RAY  FINDLEY,  Vico  Prosidont  and  Troasurtr, 
Wioboldt  Storos,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Taxation  (and  LIFO) 


Consumor  Rolations 

HAROLD  BRIGHTMAN,  Prosidont,  Ut  Brothors, 
Philadolphia 

Constitution  and  By*Laws 
GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  Prosidont,  Franklin 
Simon,  Now  York 

Employoo  Rolations 

ROBERT  J,  DOOLAN,  Diroctor  of  Porsonnol, 
Alliod  Storos  Corp.,  Now  York 

Finonco  and  Budgot 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Prosidont,  Conrad  A  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Boston 


BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Prosidont,  Namm- 
Loosor's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Momborship 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Prosidont,  Namm- 
Loosor's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Public  Rolations 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Rolations  Diroctor, 
Lano  Bryant,  Inc.,  Now  York 

Rohobilitation  of  Downtown  Businoss  Districts 
SIDNEY  R,  BAER,  Vico  Chairman  of  tho  Board 
and  Troasuror,  Stix,  Baor  A  Fullor,  St. 
Louis 


E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Vico  Prosidont,  Tho  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Dotroit 

Tochnical 

CHARLES  W.  DORN,  Diroctor  Rosoorch  Labora¬ 
tory,  J.  C.  Ponnoy  Company,  Inc.,  Now 
York 

Transportation 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Gonoral  Traffic  Manager, 
John  Wanomakor  Philadolphia,  Inc., 
Philadolphia 

Vondor  Rolations 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Exocutivo  Vico  Prosidont  A 
Socrotary,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
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will  lia|)|>en  before  ilie  third  quarter. 

. .  Department  store  stock  to  sales  fig¬ 
ures  look  much  better  than  most 
manufacturers’;  B.  Earl  Puckett,  board  . 
chairman  of  Allied  Stores,  said  last 
month  that  as  far  as  the  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  inventory  adjustment  peri¬ 
od  is  nearly  over.  .  .  . 

Fairchild  News  Service  took  a  count 
and  reports  that  98  new  shopping 
tenters  are  in  construction,  half  of 
them  scheduled  to  open  this  year.  .  .  . 
The  air  conditioner  industry  confi¬ 
dently  expects  to  sell  over  a  million 
window  units  this  year;  maybe  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half. . . .  Emerson  has  joined 
Du  Mont  and  Magnavox  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  push  the  sale  of  TV  color 
receivers  just  yet;  offers  a  leasing  plan. 

In  New  York,  where  three  department 
stores  showed  color  receivers  to  large 
crowds  last  month,  it  was  hoped  that 
replacement  sales  of  black  and  white 
TV  sets  will  pick  up,  now  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  clearer  idea  of  what  color  TV 
will  offer  and  cost  in  this  initial  stage 
of  development.  .  .  .  Exhibitors  at  the 
New  York  Gift  Show  last  month  were 
jubilant  over  record  attendance  and 
sales;  buyers  were  extremely  optimistic. 

Important  Meetings  Ahead 

jVRDGA’s  Credit  Management  Di- 
vision  holds  its  21st  annual  confer¬ 
ence  on  April  27-29  this  year,  at 
the  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth.  Sales 
promotion,  customer  relations,  solicita¬ 
tion  methcxls,  the  collection  outlook 
and  collection  methods,  authorization- 
identification  systems  and  costs,  credit 
bureau  relations,  and  the  training  of 
credit  executives  are  all  on  the  three- 
day  agenda.  One  complete  session  (on 
the  afternoon  of  April  28)  is  devoted 
to  smaller  store  operations.  Another 
(Thursday  morning,  April  29)  concen¬ 
trates  on  costs  and  expense  control. 
Dallas  merchants  have  arranged  to 
drive  the  CMD  delegates  to  their  city 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  Apirl  29,  and 
take  them  on  a  tour  of  the  stores  there. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  is  scheduled  for  May 
10  and  1 1  at  the  Wardman  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  members  are  going  to  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park  for  their  convention. 
May  24  to  27.  The  Ahwahnee  Hotel 
has  been  reserved  for  the  meeting. 


Retailers  Report 

^^HE  Centennial  celebration  of  Car- 

son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  with  its  slo¬ 
gan  of  “100  Years  of  Preparing  for 
Tomorrow,’’  is  rolling  along  with  a 
balanced  program  of  sales  events  and 
institutional  publicity.  Late  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  at  a  dinner  party  of  the  State 
Street  Council,  held  in  Carson’s  honor, 
John  T.  Pirie,  Jr,,  president  of  the 
store,  announced  two  important  gifts 
to  the  community. 

To  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
Chicago’s  downtown  business  district, 
Carson’s  will  give  $32,500  in  prize 
awards  for  the  Ijest  area  rebuilding 
plans.  The  competition  is  expected 
to  bring  tremendous  response  from 
architects,  engineers  and  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  city  planning.  Carson’s 
will  have  a  detailed  model  of  the  prize 
winning  plan  constructed  and  make  it 
available  for  exhibition.  The  first 
prize  will  be  $20,000.  Pirie  defined 
the  objectives  of  the  competition 
as:  "first,  increased  efficiency  in  the 
functions  of  the  central  commercial 
district  as  the  vital  focal  point  of  trade 
in  greater  Chicago;  second,  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  convenience  to  the  public  in 
terms  of  the  people  working  here, 
shopping  here  and  engaging  in  re¬ 
gional  commerce;  and,  third,  archi¬ 
tectural,  planning  and  engineering  co¬ 
hesion,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
cultural  and  civic  aspects  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.’’  The  contest  is  exf>ected  to  pro¬ 
duce  entries  from  all  over  the  world. 

Carson’s  second  Centennial  gift  to 
the  community  is  a  group  of  scholar¬ 
ship  awards:  1 1  graduate  fellowships 
and  five  undergraduate  senior  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  fields  of  government,  ed¬ 
ucation,  social  service  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Pirie  stressed  that  Carson’s  plans  for 
stores  in  outlying  areas  of  Chicago  do 
not  imply  any  intention  of  “abandon¬ 
ing”  downtown.  Both  he  and  Bruce 
MacLeish,  chairman  of  Carson’s  board, 
recalled  that  the  company  was  a  multi¬ 
ple-store  organization  in  its  begin¬ 
nings.  This  period  ended  in  1867, 
when  Carson’s  opened  in  Chicago,  and 
closed  its  down-state  stores.  “Now,” 
said  Pirie,  “it  appears  that  we  are  re¬ 
turning  to  a  somewhat  varied  pattern 
of  that  original  plan,  as  we  are  estab¬ 
lishing  stores  situated  in  convenient 


shopping  centers  in  smaller  communi¬ 
ties.  These  factors  merely  indicate  the 
readiness,  in  my  opinion,  of  American 
business  and  particularly  retailing,  to 
meet  changing  times.  But,  1  repeat, 
we  are  not  moving  out  of  Chicago.” 

Carson’s  Centennial  sales  promotion 
program  was  launched  on  January  1 
with  a  H-page  section  in  the  Chicago 
Fribune,  the  largest  ever  placed  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper.  In  February  there 
was  a  ten-day  storewide  sale,  backed  by 
an  inter-departmental  selling  contest. 
The  Scots  ancestry  of  the  firm  is  a 
theme  that  runs  through  many  Cen¬ 
tennial  events;  for  this  occasion,  each 
store  division  Izecame  a  clan  liearing 
the  name  of  its  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager.  All  the  men  in  the  store 
wore  tartan  neckties  and  all  the  women 
wore  badges  with  tartan  ribbons.  The 
divisional  managers  wore  tartan  vests; 
to  appear  without  the  vest  meant  an 
enforced  contribution  of  a  dollar  t(» 
the  division’s  “jx)t  o’  gold”  fund.  The 
“pot  o’  gold”  was  the  earning  jX)ol  to 
which  the  store  contributed  a  dollar 
for  every  point  a  department  made  in 
a  “beat-the-quota”  contest.  Scoreboards 
were  kept  and  bulletins  were  ix>sted 
on  the  {jerformances  of  both  depart¬ 
ments  and  individuals;  small  awards 
were  made  daily;  winners  wore  badges 
labeled,  “Hoot,  mon,  we  did  it!”,  and 
the  climax  came  with  the  “pot  o’  gold” 
distribution  at  the  month’s  end. 

Another  sales-making  event  was  the 
opening  of  a  permanent  warehouse 
store  on  February  15,  in  Southwest 
Chicago.  This  occupies  33,000  square 
feet  in  the  Carson  service  building; 
and  was  established  as  a  result  of  the 
exceptional  results  the  store  had  from 
two  weekend  warehouse  sales  conduct¬ 
ed  last  year, 

Carson’s,  which  is  famous  for  its  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  has  a  birthday  party 
program  for  its  staff  of  5,000,  too.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  six  buffet 
dinners,  which  started  last  month  and 
conclude  this  month.  The  dinners  are 
held  at  the  Palmer  House.  One  of  the 
features  is  a  theatre  talent  contest, 
ojjen  to  employees  and  their  children. 
Contestants  perform  at  the  parties, 
and  winners,  selected  by  audience 
vote,  get  cash  and  scholarships.  Host¬ 
ess  at  the  dinners  is  Carson’s  Miss 
Centennial.  She  was  selected  by  em¬ 
ployee  vote:  eligible  voters  were  con- 
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"3rd  FLOOR  BLOUSE  SALE 
A  SELL-OUT . .  "  with 
Westinghoose  BYT 

These  days  smart  retailers  are  cashing  in  on  more  upper  floor  sales. 
Their  method:  rmwe  the  shopper  to  the  merchandise;  flood  upper 
floors  with  purchase-minded  traffic. 

That’s  where  Westinghouse  BVT — Balanced  Vertical  Transportation 
—comes  into  the  picture.  With  BVT  a  balanced  combination  of 
the  right  number  of  Electric  Stairways  and  elevators  moves  shoppers 
to  all  floors  at  lowest  investment  and  operating  costs. 

BVT  channels  traffic  continuously,  efficiently  up,  down,  all 
around  your  store  .  .  .  past  merchandising  displays  .  .  .  past  special 
sales  promotions.  Result:  impulse  purchases  jump  as  much  as 
25%  .  .  .  sales  per  square  foot  increase  .  .  .  there’s  more  profit 
all  year  ’round  .  .  .  and  peak  season  crowds  are  handled  easily. 

At  no  obligation  to  you,  our  Research  and  Planning  engineers  are 
ready  to  work  with  your  own  consultants  in  planning  high- 
volume  layouts.  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  the  number 
of  our  nearest  office. 

Westinghouse  Elevators 

BALANCED  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

you  CAN  BB  SURE...IF  ir^w^stin^ouse 

O  J-98694 
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Jet  Jalopies  and  the  Blast-OfF  Dollar 

Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Hughston  McBain,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  at  a  State  Street  CourKil  banquet 
honoring  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  in  its  Centennial  year. 

¥  BRING  Centennial  greetings  to  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company  from  ail  the 
stores  of  State  Street.  I  must  confess,  though,  that  I  had  trouble  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  greeting. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  wish  Carson’s  “Many,  many  happy  returns!”  But, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  retail  business— in  which  returns  and  credits  are 
seldom  happy— I  abandoned  that  idea. 

Then  I  wondered,  considering  the  Scottish  ancestiy  of  Carson’s,  if  1 
shouldn’t  wish  them  100  years  at  the  cost  of  only  90!  But  that,  too,  seemed 
unwise,  since  my  own  experience  with  the  staggering  costs  of  a  100-year  birth¬ 
day  celebration  was  rough  going  for  a  Scot. 

.Seriously,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Carson  Centennial  that  has  impressed 
me  mightily.  It  is  their  emphasis  on  the  future.  Now,  we  at  Field’s  spent  our 
100th  year  in  ancestor  worship,  which  was  interesting  enough,  but  I  think  a 
forward-looking  view  is  more  appropriate. 

It  seems  so  appropriate  to  me,  that  I  would  like,  with  your  indulgence,  to 
set  the  calendar  100  years  ahead— to  the  year  2054. 

I  imagine  that  the  State  Street  Council  of  the  next  century  will  still  be 
busily  engaged  in  vital  civic  activities.  I  can  see  the  news  stories  now— “State 
Street  Council  Announces  Solution  of  Parking  Problem— Stores  Plan  New 
Rooftop  Helicopter  Landing  Lots.”  And  somewhere  in  this  report  there  will 
probably  be  a  plea  to  parents  to  cooperate  in  keeping  their  youngsters’  jet 
jalopies  from  buzzing  the  downtown  stores— the  new  plastic  store  windows  arc 
cracking  under  the  strain! 

Probably  a  vice  president  of  one  of  the  stores  of  the  future  will  be  making 
a  speech  proving  that  the  trend  to  the  suburbs  of  Venus  will  not  seriously  harm 
the  downtown  area— and  pleading  for  the  city  fathers  to  speed  work  on  new 
rocket  ways  to  the  four  corners  of  the  universe. 

Another  executive  will  be  telling  his  section  managers  over  the  store  tele¬ 
vision  hookup  that  all  will  be  well  in  this  streamlined  year  of  2054— if  only 
they  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  “blast-off”  dollar— you  know,  the  dollar 
that  just  walks  out  today. 

The  big  fashion  will  be  that  designers  are  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  radar  hoopskirts.  And  there  will  be  a  bidletin  from  the  Amos  Parrish  clinic 


tributors  to  the  store’s  March  of  Dimes 
bcKJth  in  January,  and  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  contest  was  that  employees 
ran  up  a  Chicago  record  for  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  serious  business  at  each  of  the 
employee  dinners,  which  is  attended 
by  the  firm’s  top  executives,  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  Carson’s  profit-sharing 
and  pension  system. 

Downtown  Promotions.  Hearn’s,  New 
York,  had  to  set  up  a  first-aid  station 
to  cope  with  the  results  of  its  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  sale  advertising.  The 
police  department  closed  off  traffic  for 
a  bltKk  along  the  store’s  frontage  on 
14th  Street,  after  10,000  people  had 
collected  there.  Hearn’s  had  adver¬ 
tised  50  per  cent  price  reductions,  plus 
such  specials  as  television  sets  at  $6.95 
and  vacuum  cleaners  at  $2.95.  S.  Klein 
and  a  number  of  smaller  stores  also 
had  unprecedented  Washington’s 
Birthday  openings  and  unprecedented 
volumes.  Hearn’s  said  the  day’s  gross 
w’as  50  per  cent  ahead  of  any  previous 
single  day  figures.  The  crowds  at 
Hearn’s  were  so  heavy  that  the  doors 
had  to  be  closed  within  15  minutes 
after  they  opened,  and  the  police  reg¬ 
ulated  customer  traffic  throughout  the 
day. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
aroused  as  to  whether  this  experience 
will  lead  other  New  York  stores  to 
adopt  the  give-away  type  of  promotion 
that  has  become  traditional  with 
Washington,  D.  C.,  stores  on  February 
22.  The  idea  unquestionably  served 
Hearn’s  well  in  its  skillful  campaign 
to  get  publicity  and  acceptance  for  its 
recently  instituted  self-service  ojiera- 
tion.  But  several  other  department 
store  executives  viewed  it  with  great 
reluctance  as  applied  to  their  own 
stores. 

In  Baltimore,  downtown  stores  se¬ 
lected  Washington’s  Birthday  for  their 
first  cooperative  “Downtown  Day” 
promotion,  and  pulled  in  extremely 
heavy  traffic  and  volume,  based  largely 
on  price  slashes.  The  stores  redeemed 
public  transit  receipts  for  the  amount 
of  a  one-way  fare,  some  tying  this  in 
with  the  presentation  of  sales  slips. 

For  downtown  stores  interested  in 
year-round  cooperative  action  rather 
than  shot-in-the-arm  promotions,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  has  extra 


copies  available  of  its  bulletin  on  this 
subject  first  published  in  January. 
This  is  a  six-page  boil-down  of  ideas 
and  successful  experiments,  and  re¬ 
quests  for  extra  copies  have  necessitat¬ 
ed  reprinting  it.  Single  copies  will  be 
sent  on  request;  for  large  quantities 
there  is  a  nominal  charge. 

Vigorous  activity  to  improve  down¬ 
town  shopping  conditions  in  Chicago 
is  spearheaded  by  the  State  Street 
Council.  The  Council  reports  now 
that  the  Grant  Park  Underground  Ga¬ 
rage,  providing  2,359  covered  parking 
spaces,  will  be  completed  ahead  of  the 
scheduled  date,  November  of  this  year. 
Three  more  downtown  garages  are 
now  in  construction,  and  will  bring 
parking  facilities  up  to  more  than 


6,000  spaces,  when  they  are  finished. 

Hudson's— A  Climax.  This  month  will 
see  the  ojjening  of  J.  L.  Hudson’s 
Northland  Shopping  Center,  where 
the  Hudson  unit  alone  is  reportedly 
planned  for  a  volume  of  $30  million. 
The  store  will  be  the  largest  branch 
unit  in  the  country,  with  space  ap 
proximating  470,000  square  feet.  It 
will  be  surrounded  by  up  to  80  other 
retail  units,  whose  combined  volume  is 
exp>ected  to  match  that  of  the  Hudson 
branch.  It  has  taken  three  and  a  half 
years  to  see  this  project  through  from 
the  drawing  board  stage.  Victor  Gruen, 
Inc.,  is  the  desigfner.  Changes  have 
been  made  in  some  of  the  original 
ideas.  The  circular  structure  originally 
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-by  nucrowave— to  the  etfeci  that  "The  wise  iiierchaiu  will  stock  and  sell  all 
the  navy  blue  suits  that  he  can  wisely  stock  and  sell  this  spring.” 

Taking  a  longer  look  to  the  future,  I  expect  there  will  be  conhdent  state¬ 
ments,  in  2054,  that  three-dimension  color  television  watches  will  definitely 
l)e  available  for  personal  use— that  they  are,  in  fact,  just  around  the  corner. 

I  also  expect,  one  hundred  years  from  now,  an  equally  confident  note- 
inspired  by  the  local  papers— that  newspaper  space  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  medium  of  retail  advertisers— especially  with  the  new  phosphorescent  ink 
which  {permits  readers  to  see  the  softly  glowing  ads  even  in  the  dark. 

I  suspect  sadly  that  a  century  from  now,  when  one  of  the  city  aldermen 
is  disintegrated  on  a  street  corner  at  high  noon  with  a  ray  gun  wielded  by  the 
unruly  element,  the  town  will  break  out  in  a  rash  of  civic  reform  groups. 

And,  on  the  national  scene,  politicians  will  be  issuing  statements  on  your 
home  teletype  to  the  effect  that  “It’s  time  for  a  change!”  And,  regardless  of 
party,  they’ll  probably  be  right. 

About  this  time— a  century  from  now— I  think  we  can  expect,  along  with 
atomic  refrigerators,  electronically  painless  dentistry,  and  supersonic  fly  swat¬ 
ters,  there  will  be  agitation  to  solve  the  farmer’s  problems,  the  tariff  problem, 
the  tax  problem,  and  the  problem  with  those  green  men  from  Mars  who  want 
to  take  over  everything  in  the  universe. 

In  brief.  I’m  suggesting  seriously  that  our  problems  in  one  hundred  years 
will  lie  largely  the  same  as  they  are  now— and  have  been  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  There  will  be  technical  advances,  social  changes,  political  upheavals, 
economic  revolutions,  but— and  this  is  the  point— jieople  will  still  be  people, 
with  their  foibles  and  quirks,  but,  also,  their  heritages  and  finer  instincts. 

I  Carson’s  is  celebrating  this  century  as  a  family  store.  ...  A  town  such  as 
ours  could  not  exist  texlay  without  the  heritage  that  has  come  from  such  families. 
Theirs  was  a  vision  not  bounded  by  the  selfish  arc  of  a  silver  dollar.  They  saw 
big  and  they  dreamed  big.  They  understood  that  they  could  thrive  only  as 
the  community  they  served  could  thrive  and  grow. 

These  traditions  have  been  handed  down  to  and  understood  by  the  men 
and  women  who  proudly  bear  those  names  today,  and  whose  combined  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  community  is  beyond  our  ability  to  measure. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  am  proud  and  happy,  as  a  representative  of  State  Street, 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  MacLeish,  Mr.  Pirie,  and  their  associates  not 
only  as  leaders  in  our  community  of  merchants,  but  as  leaders  in  our  community 
as  a  whole.  I  can  speak  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Chicagoland  community 
and  say:  “Well  done!” 


planned  for  the  Hudson  building  has 
given  way  to  a  more  orthodox  rectan¬ 
gular  design.  The  center’s  parking 
requirements,  originally  estimated  at 
6,000  cars,  have  been  stepped  up  to 
7,500,  with  provisions  for  enlarging 
the  parking  space  to  handle  12,000. 
Delivery  and  service  trucks  will  travel 
underground  inside  the  center. 

The  Northland  branch  of  Hudson’s 
is  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  downtown 
store,  but  its  efficient  layout  provides 
one-third  the  selling  space  of  the  main 
unit.  It  will  include  186  selling  de¬ 
partments  and  require  a  staff  of  2,000, 
three-fourths  of  them  being  sales¬ 
people. 

The  Northland  opening  takes  place 
on  March  22.  A  press  preview  is  sched¬ 


uled  for  the  preceding  week,  and  will 
bring  in  reporters  from  all  over  the 
country.  Hudson’s  is  afraid  of  being 
swamped  with  crowds  of  curious  sight¬ 
seers,  and  special  credentials  are  being 
issued  to  the  press  to  control  admission 
to  the  premises.  The  pre-opening  pub¬ 
licity  has  already  built  up  to  such  a 
climax  that  Hudson’s  has  specifically 
asked  retailers  and  manufacturers  to 
postpone  their  visits  to  the  center  until 
“early  summer,”  because  of  the  large 
crowds  that  are  expected  in  the  first 
few  weeks  after  the  opening. 

The  Gruen  organization  has  created 
a  traveling  exhibition  called  “Shop¬ 
ping  Centers  of  Tomorrow,”  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts.  It  was  shown  in  Detroit  last 


month,  and  featured,  in  addition  to 
Hudson’s  Northland,  the  Southdale 
Shopping  Center,  in  Minneapolis, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  about  two 
years;  and  the  Macy-sponsored  center, 
Bayfair,  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Hudson  opening  will  l)e  this 
month’s  climax  in  the  continued  story 
of  department  store  expansion,  but 
there  is  no  slackening  in  sight.  Next 
month  the  Cross  County  Shopping 
Center  in  Westchester,  New  York,  will 
open,  with  Wanamaker’s,  Gimbel’s, 
Oppenheim  Collins  and  a  string  of 
variety  and  specialty  stores;  and  it 
seems  that  for  several  years  to  come 
the  shopping  center  story  will  merely 
repeat  itself,  changing  only  as  the 
claim  of  “largest-acreage”  or  “most- 
square-footage”  shifts  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another. 

Along  the  Delaware.  Lit  Brothers 
opened  its  third  store  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  month.  Customer  poten¬ 
tial  is  estimated  at  half-a-million 
jjeople  by  1960,  as  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  Delaware  River  con¬ 
tinues.  To  handle  this  volume  the 
new  Lit  branch  has  three  selling  floors 
and  a  bargain  basement.  Selling  area 
is  115,000  square  feet;  total  area  is 
145,000. 

A  sizable  area  of  the  third  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  Community  Room,  which  Lit’s 
will  make  available  to  club  groups.  It 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  full  time 
customer  relations  director. 

One  of  the  unusual  design  features 
of  the  store  is  a  large  sheltered  patio 
adjoining  the  free  parking  area  at  the 
back  of  the  store.  Here  Lit’s  plans, 
when  warm  weather  comes,  to  display 
summer  furniture,  garden  supplies 
and  other  merchandise  for  outdoor 
living. 

In  Town,  Too.  Bi.oomingdale’s  opened 
its  third  branch,  in  the  established 
downtown  shopping  district  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  on  February  17.  The 
store,  with  160,000  square  feet  and 
parking  space  for  1,000  cars,  is  report¬ 
edly  planned  to  handle  a  $10  million 
volume.  The  opening  was  preceded 
by  full  page  institutional  advertising 
in  New  York  City  papers  as  well  as 
the  local  papers. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen,  vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  SRDGA 


February  26, 19'H 

TX)?  billing  on  the  list  of  Wash- 

ington  problems  this  month 
goes  to  labor.  With  the  campaigns 
just  ahead,  both  political  parties  are 
trying  their  best  to  woo  the  labor 
vote.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the 
record  and  realize  that  no  one  has 
been  able  to  label  a  labor  vote  in 
any  election.  However,  both  parties 
are  making  overtures. 

Revision  of  Taft-Hartley  is  still 
an  active  issue.  The  House  commit¬ 
tee  is  working  on  a  revision  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  report  the  result  of  their  efforts 
the  latter  part  of  March.  Chances 
for  Taft-Hartley  amendments  are 
better  than  50-50  at  this  writing. 

Minimum  Wages.  Next  on  the 
labor  schedule  is  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  program  for  upping  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  exemptions  under  this 
provision.  This  proposal  runs  head- 
on  into  NRDGA’s  policy  advocat¬ 
ing  the  retention  of  the  historic  ex¬ 
emption  of  retailing  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act.  Since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion,  retailing  has  always  been  ex¬ 
empt  because  of  its  purely  local 
character.  However,  the  Admini¬ 
stration  feels  that  our  economic 
prosperity  depends  upon  a  “boot¬ 
strap”  approach. 

Some  officials  believe  that  buying 
power  is  dependent  almost  solely 
upon  wage  levels,  hence  an  in¬ 


crease  in  minimum  wages  from  thcg 
present  75  cents  an  hour  to  some-W 
thing  near  $1  would  insure  prosper-  I 
ity  for  the  future.  A  second  part  of  1 
the  program  is  to  repeal  all  exemp-  I 
tions  such  as  retailing,  the  service  » 
trades  and  certain  workers  in  agri-  I 
cultural  pursuits.  ?;* 

Legislation  has  been  introtluced  -J 
in  the  Capitol  on  this  subject  pro-^:? 
viding  for  an  increase  in  minimum 
wages.  Several  bills  provide  for  a 
minimum  of  $I  an  hour,  some  V 
$1.25,  while  another  would  estab- 
lish  the  mirsimum  at  $1.35.  , . 

Taxes.  Strong  efforts  to  put  through 
another  cut  in  taxes  seem  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  ground.  In  a  campaign  year  tax 
cuts  provide  the  maximum  in  bene¬ 
fits.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  weeks  of  hard  work  revis¬ 
ing  the  Revenue  Code,  has  been  up 
and  down  the  hill  on  tax  cuts. 

Two  propositions  seem  to  out¬ 
rank  all  the  others.  It  looks  highly 
probable  at  this  time  that  either  the 
four  retail  excises  will  be  cut  to  10 
per  cent  from  their  present  20  per 
cent  level,  or  that  a  five  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  w’ill  be  made  in  personal 
income  tax  rates.  The  heat  that  has 
been  growing  between  Treasury 
Department  officials  and  Represent¬ 
ative  Daniel  Reed,  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  hearings  on  HR  2685, 
to  repeal  Public  Law  199"$  dis¬ 
criminatory  parcel  post  regula¬ 
tions,  have  been  completed. 
Until  the  bill  is  sent  to  the  floor, 
it  is  essential  that  retailings  views 
be  kept  before  Congress.  Write 
your  representative  again! 


\\  n 


House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  not  lost  any  of  its  intensity 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Appar¬ 
ently  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey  has  given  up  on  Reed 
and  will  eoncentrate  his  efforts  on 
members  of  the  Senate  Finanee 
Committee.  However,  here  he  will 
have  to  do  battle  with  able  and  re¬ 
spected  Senator  Walter  F.  George, 
ranking  Democrat  from  Georgia, 
who  has  announced  himself  as  in 
favor  of  tax  cuts. 

Foraign  Trade.  This  subject  stands 
little  chance  of  being  solved  satis¬ 
factorily  this  year.  VV'hile  business 
leaders  and  members  of  Congress 
agree  that  foreign  trade  barriers 
must  be  lessened,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  meeting  of  minds  as 
to  how  the  job  should  be  done.  The 
Randall  Committee  report  caused 
little  more  than  a  ripple  of  interest 
in  Congress  and  it  seems  that  the 
Administration  has  toned  down 
somewhat  in  its  demands,  adopting 
a  watch  and  wait  policy. 

A 

Secondary  Boycotts.  One  of  the 

most  important  planks  in  NRDGA’s 
labor  relations  program  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provision  covering  secondary 
boycotts.  Senator  Andrew  Schoep- 
pel,  R-Kansas,  is  the  author  of  a 
bill  (S.  2989)  which  would  amend 
Section  8  (b)  (4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  a  new  Sec¬ 
tion  (4)  (i)  which  would  prohibit 
damage  being  done  to  an  innocent 
third  party  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Copies  of  the  Schoeppel  bill  are 
available  through  either  the  New 
York  or  Washington  offices  of 
NRDGA. 
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Calculate  the  risks,  know  the  limits  of  protection 


BuiMing  a  Bask  Insurance  Program 

By  Ernest  L.  Clark 

Assistant  Treasurer,  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company 


1^0  organization,  no  matter  how 
^  large,  can  afford  to  insure  against 
everything.  There  are  possible  sources 
of  losses  that  must  be  taken  as  calcu¬ 
lated  risks  and  not  insured  against. 
From  an  economic  viewpoint,  there  is 
a  limit  to  how  much  can  be  paid  out 
for  insurance  if  you  are  going  to  have 
profits,  too.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  insurance  program  be  built 
up  on  the  premise  that  insurance  is 
carried  to  protect  against  catastrophic 
losses,  rather  than  insure  the  run-of- 
the-mill  losses  and  other  small  losses 
that  might  occur.  .  .  . 

All  stores  as  a  rule  carry  certain 
basic  forms  of  insurance  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary.  There  are  im¬ 
portant  conditions  in  connection  with 
these  basic  coverages  that  some  have 
and  others  do  not  have,  and  they  are 
essential  to  proper  coverage  if  full  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  insurance 
market.  Sometimes  you  will  find  that 
the  insurance  companies  with  whom 
you  are  dealing  will  not  give  you  some 
of  these  so-called  fringe  coverages,  due 
either  to  their  underwriting  practice 
or  some  rules  that  they  have  made 
applying  to  you.  As  buyers,  however, 
you  can  realize  that  if  some  people  are 
getting  the  coverage  it  must  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  if  you 
do  not  have  these  advantages  you  ex¬ 
plore  the  market  by  insisting  that 
other  companies  be  contacted  or  re¬ 
quested  to  give  you  the  coverage.  It  is 
important  that  you  do  not  give  up  on 
this;  keep  searching.  Experience  has 
shown  that  somewhere  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  market  there  is  a  company  that 
will  grant  you  coverages  which  you  de¬ 
sire,  providing  they  are  reasonable  and 


in  line  with  general  practice  and  pro¬ 
curable  by  other  assurers. 

Fire  Insurance.  Fire  insurance  on  mer¬ 
chandise  and  fixtures  is  probably  the 
oldest  form  of  insurance  stores  have 
ever  carried.  It  is  basic,  of  course,  to 
be  sure  that  the  amount  of  insurance 
is  adequate  to  cover  your  values  at 
their  peak  and  comply  with  any  co-in¬ 
surance  clauses  that  may  be  a  part  of 
the  contract.  Some  storekeepers  have 
been  in  favor  of  keeping  the  amount 
of  their  fire  insurance  at  a  minimum, 
because  of  a  mistaken  opinion  that 
they  have  a  fireproof  and  sprinkler 
building  and  no  total  loss  could  hap¬ 
pen.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
is  a  fallacious  premise.  Contents  of 
buildings  can  be  entirely  destroyed,  no 
matter  what  the  construction  or  pro¬ 
tection  facilities  are. 

In  most  cases,  fire  insurance  costs 
are  based  on  a  rate  fixed  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  rate  is  created  on  the  basis 
of  a  fire  insurance  rate  schedule.  If 
you  have  not  already  had  an  analysis 
made  of  that  schedule,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  you  do  so.  By  putting  in 
an  extinguisher  here,  raising  a  para¬ 
pet  a  couple  of  inches  there,  eliminat¬ 
ing  some  rubbish  in  the  back  room, 
correcting  a  faulty  wiring  circuit,  or 
by  making  some  similar  change,  you 
often  can  reduce  your  rate.  You  are 
also  reducing  the  possibilities  of  fire 
by  making  any  changes  that  the  rate 
schedule  makes  charges  for. 

If  you  insure  buildings  which  are 
no  longer  new,  bear  in  mind  that  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  fire  insurance  policy 
the  insurance  company  does  not  pay 
you  enough  for  fire  damage  to  rebuild 
the  property.  In  settling  a  loss  they 


first  determine  what  it  would  tost  to  ! 
replace  the  damage  and  then  reduce 
their  payment  under  their  contract  by 
a  percentage  which  they,  with  their 
engineering  turn  of  mind,  believe  to  | 
be  the  amount  of  depreciation  that 
use,  age,  and  time  have  taken  away. 
You  have  to  make  up  this  reduction  to  I 
replace  your  property. 

Study  your  specific  problems  and  see 
how  much  this  would  mean  to  you  if 
a  loss  should  occur.  Depreciation  cov¬ 
erage  can  be  added  to  your  building 
fire  insurance  contracts. 

Many  stores  have  merchandise  on 
their  premises  that  has  been  sold  but 
not  delivered— either  awaiting  delivery 
or  sold  on  a  layaway  plan  or  for  some  I 
similar  reason.  Your  fire  insurance  i 
policy  should  be  so  worded  that  if  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  but  not  delivered  should 
be  damaged  by  fire  you  will  collect  the 
full  selling  price.  This  clause  is  avail¬ 
able  in  most  territories  and  can  be  ' 
pretty  generally  obtained  as  a  part  of 
your  fire  insurance.  \ 

It  is  suggested  that  you  carefully 
examine  the  lease  of  your  premises,  if 
you  are  renting,  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
abatement  of  rent  in  case  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  being  damaged  by  fire.  If  there 
is  no  abatement  of  rent,  rent  insur¬ 
ance  is  necessary. 

Covering  Lost  Income.  Business  inter¬ 
ruption  or  use  and  occupancy  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  form  of  coverage  w'hich  is  not 
universally  carried,  but  is  essential  to 
the  complete  protection  of  any  store 
operation.  When  a  fire  occurs  and  you 
are'closed  up,  your  income  stops,  and 
in  many  instances  your  outgo  does  not. 

As  a  rule  there  are  three  or  four  | 
forms  of  this  type  of  insurance  that  are  I 
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available,  and  you  should  find  one 
which  best  meets  your  particular 
needs.  If  you  are  operating  a  separate 
warehouse,  be  sure  that  your  use  and 
occupancy  insurance  covers  that  addi¬ 
tional  location.  Destruction  of  your 
merchandise  in  the  warehouse  may 
put  your  main  store  out  of  business. 

If  both  the  warehouse  and  the  store 
are  covered  under  one  jxilicy,  then 
damage  in  one  causing  a  loss  of  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  other  would  be  covered. 

There  is  a  dangerous  gimmick  in 
most  Mercantile  Business  Interruption 
Insurance  forms  that  is  a  real  pitfall. 
Loss  of  sales  as  a  result  of  not  being 
able  to  replace  damaged  merchandise 
is  limited  to  thirty  days.  It  is  seldom 
adequate  and  even  if  it  costs  an  extra 
premium,  have  your  policy  extend 
this  time. 

Customer  Claims.  Another  important 
coverage  is  public  liability  insurance. 
Claims  by  customers  for  injuries  have 
been  growing  higher  and  higher  in 
amount,  and  the  courts  are  continual¬ 
ly  broadening  the  base  on  which  they 
allow  claims.  Individual  limits  of  cov¬ 
erage  should  be  maintained  at  a  very 
high  figure.  The  lowest  coverage  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  carry  for  injuries  to 
any  one  person  under  present  day  con¬ 
ditions  is  1250,000,  and  $500,000 
would  not  be  foolhardy.  A  total  of 
$1,000,000  is  the  minimum  reasonable 
limit  of  coverage  for  any  one  accident. 
It  is  possible  for  a  great  number  of 
people  to  be  injured  in  one  occurrence, 
and  the  limit  of  coverage  for  total 
claims  arising  out  of  a  mass  accident 
should  be  sufficient. 

Liability  insurance  covers  loss  caused 
by  accidental  means,  but  to  most  legal 
minds  this  accidental  means  might 
preclude  from  coverage  some  things 
that  might  happen;  therefore,  it  is 
wise  to  have  this  broadened  in  your 
liability  insurance  to  cover  an  occur¬ 
rence  rather  than  accident  caused  by 
accidental  means.  It  is  usually  obtain¬ 
able  at  only  a  small  additional  cost. 

False  Arrest.  There  are  several  addi¬ 
tional  coverages  that  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  store’s  liability  insurance  if 
adequate  and  full  protection  is  to  be 
had.  One  is  the  coverage  of  false  ac¬ 
cusation  or  false  arrest  applied  to  both 
the  public  and  employees.  Some  com¬ 


panies  are  loathe  to  grant  this  cover¬ 
age,  but  it  is  obtainable,  and  a  very 
valuable  form  of  insurance  to  carry. 

It  is  also  advisable  that  products 
liability  insurance  be  carried.  The 
claims  covered  are  from  customers  for 
injuries  which  might  occur  from  the 
merchandise  after  leaving  your  prem¬ 
ises.  These  are  on  the  increase. 

Property  Damage.  If  your  store  rents 
premises  from  others,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  provision  in  your  policy’  cover¬ 
ing  property  damage  liability  (which 
ordinarily  excludes  liability  for  dam¬ 
age  to  property  within  your  control) 
be  extended  to  cover  your  liability  for 
damage  caused  by  fire  or  explosion  to 
buildings  occupied  by  you,  but  rented. 

Here  again  is  the  type  of  protection 
that  some  companies  do  not  freely 
grant,  but  it  is  a  form  of  coverage  that 
can  be  obtained  and  is  valuable  pro¬ 
tection.  Of  course,  if  it  is  carried,  an 
adequate  amount  of  property  damage 
liability  insurance  must  be  carried  to 
cover  the  possible  loss. 

Protecting  Money.  The  most  valuable 
item  in  your  inventory'  at  all  times  is 
money  and,  therefore,  money  must  be 
insured.  Insurance  companies  now 
offer  a  very  broad  form  of  coverage  for 
loss  of  money.  You  must  constantly 
check  that  your  insurance  of  this  type 
is  adequate  to  cover  the  maximum  you 
have  at  risk.  Losses  usually  occur 
when  the  most  money  is  about. 

The  most  vulnerable  spot  that  any 
organization  has  is  the  possibility  of 
loss  through  infidelity  or  dishonesty  of 
an  employee.  There  are  several  meth¬ 
ods  of  covering  this  typ>e  of  loss.  It  is 
recommended  that  you  do  not  attempt 
to  tell  in  advance  from  what  source 
your  loss  will  occur  but,  rather,  carry 
a  fidelity  coverage  that  will  grant  you 
protection  for  the  full  amount  of  your 
insurance,  regardless  of  the  position  or 
employee  that  causes  the  loss. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
financial  officers  or  employees  hand¬ 
ling  money  are  the  points  at  which 
higher  protection  should  be  carried 
rather  than  on  other  employees.  Ex- 
jierience  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  so.  Therefore,  the  best 
fidelity  coverage  is  under  a  broad 
blanket  form  which  does  not  specify 
the  limits  of  coverage  as  to  position  or 


individual. 

Loss  of  money  on  the  premises 
through  burglary  of  safes,  throu^ 
holdup,  or  loss  of  the  money  while  it 
is  being  transftorted  from  your  store 
to  the  bank,  or  vice  versa,  should  be 
adequately  protected,  and  the  amount 
of  this  insurance  should  always  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  maximum  amount 
at  risk. 

Peak  Loads  a  Factor.  Most  insurance 
companies  will  grant  insurance  which 
will  sptecify  fluctuating  amounts  of  cov¬ 
erage  to  take  care  of  peak  periods,  but 
you  always  have  to  keep  a  memoran¬ 
dum  in  front  of  you  to  check  so  that 
peak  loads  will  not  occur  without  first 
having  your  insurance  increased  to 
meet  the  conditions.  Sometimes,  when 
we  have  bargain  days  or  special  sale 
days,  we  forget  about  this,  and  that 
is  the  time  that  losses  will  occur. 

When  you  carry  money  in  your 
premises  overnight,  be  sure  that  the 
money  is  put  in  a  place  where  fire  will 
not  damage  it.  Remember,  no  form  of 
insurance  that  you  carry  normally  cov¬ 
ers  loss  of  money  caused  by  fire.  This 
coverage  is  obtainable  in  some  mar¬ 
kets,  but  is  not  generally  offered  or 
carried.  The  safest  way  to  protect  this 
hazard  is  to  take  steps  to  see  that  it 
cannot  occur. 

No  one,  in  a  paper  of  this  type,  can 
point  out  all  of  the  pitfalls  that  might 
occur  in  your  insurance  coverages. 
One  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  try  to 
imagine  all  the  things  that  might  hap¬ 
pen,  and  then  attempt  to  go  through 
the  prcKedures  of  seeing  how  you 
would  collect  losses  under  your  various 
forms  of  coverage  if  the  possible  cKcur- 
rences  might  happten.  Examine  your 
insurance  for  any  flaws  that  would 
avoid  your  collection  of  such  a  loss. 

If  you  can’t  think  of  the  different 
things  that  might  happen,  just  follow 
the  IcKal  or  national  newspapers.  See 
what  is  happening  to  other  storekeep¬ 
ers  and  reckon  your  position  as  if  it 
were  happtening  to  you.  In  other 
words,  try  and  adjust  every  loss  that 
might  occur  to  you  before  it  happens, 
and  then  see  that  your  coverage  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  cover  all  of  the  situations. 

Welfare  Programs.  No  remarks  on 
store  insurance  would  be  complete 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Th0re's  more  to  a  privato  brand  than  a  store  label 


Private  Brand  Merdiandising 


By  Bernard  W.  Smith 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co. 


IN  conversations  with  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  there  always  seems 
to  be  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  conflict 
and  an  antagonism  between  private 
brand  and  national  brand;  that,  nat¬ 
urally,  a  private  brand  is  built  to  un- 
dennine  a  national  brand. 

This  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  a  department  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  unbranded,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  both  national  brands  and 
the  development  of  private  brands. 

In  the  average  store,  excluding  such 
departments  as  toilet  goods  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  branded  merchandise  will  only 
represent  a  maximum  of  from  20  p>er 
cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume;  and  from  70  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  will  be  represented  by  unbranded 
and  private  brand  merchandise. 

Even  the  hosiery  department,  which 
we  usually  think  of  as  a  brand  depart¬ 
ment,  according  to  national  produc¬ 
tion  figures,  will  be  represented  by 
branded  lines  with  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  total  production.  In  other 
words,  the  largest  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  sell  isn’t  represented  by 
branded  merchandise;  but  rather  by 
unbranded  and  private  brand  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Dtfinitton.  At  this  pmint,  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  define  our  terms.  By 
a  national  brand,  we  mean  a  piece  of 
merchandise  carrying  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  label  or  trademark,  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well-known  so  that  a  reason¬ 
able  {percentage  of  our  customers  ask 
for  it  by  name.  This  customer  recog¬ 
nition  may  be  the  result  of  advertising 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  or 
word-of-mouth  reputation,  or  even  the 
retailer’s  promotion. 

In  defining  the  private  brand,  we 


must  draw  a  distinction  between  a  re¬ 
tail  store  brand  name  and  an  identifi¬ 
cation  label.  This  identification  label 
is  not  truly  a  brand,  but  merely  the 
store’s  name  put  on  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  identify  its  {x>int  of  sale. 
And  as  Shakes()eare  says:  "There  lies 
the  rub.’’ 

Most  retailers  feel  that  by  putting 
the  store’s  name  on  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  they  have  automatically 
adopted  a  private  brand.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  this  type  of  thinking  and 
the  dire  consequences  resulting  from 
this  practice  which  have  soured  many 
a  retailer  and  changed  what  should 
have  been  a  source  of  pride  and  joy 
into  shame  and  agony. 

It  takes  more  than  labelling  to  make 
an  item  a  private  brand,  and  for  the 
lack  of  this  distinction— between  priv¬ 
ate  brand  and  identification  label- 
many  of  the  disadvantages  laid  to  priv¬ 
ate  brands  are  impro{>erly  ascribed. 

Perhaps  the  store,  in  order  to  clear 
its  own  mind,  should  use  two  different 
ty{)es  of  labels  to  distinguish  between 
the  merchandise  labeled  for  identifica¬ 
tion  |)ur[x>ses  and  private  brand  items. 
An  easy  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  just 
use  the  store  name  on  merchandise 
that  needs  identification  only,  while 
private  brand  items  should  be  labeled 
with  the  brand  name,  or  store  name 
with  some  such  wording  as  "Made  ex- 
jpressly  for  .  .  .’’ 

Previously  we  have  said  that  a 
national  brand  is  a  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  bearing  the  manufacturer’s  trade¬ 
mark  or  a  label  which  a  reasonable 
{percentage  of  customers  recognize  and 
ask  for.  Let  us  see  what  ingredients 
are  built  into  the  product  to  make  it 
sufficiently  strong  to  have  customers 
come  and  ask  for  it.  I  find  these: 


What  Makos  a  National  Brand?  (1) 

The  product  represents  a  quality 
standard  which  will  satisfy  the  custom¬ 
er’s  demands.  (2)  It  has  elements  of 
either  design  or  manufacture  which 
lift  it  above  the  average.  (3)  The  cus¬ 
tomer  has  learned  to  expect  and  re¬ 
ceive  satisfaction  and  uniformity  of 
product  so  that  whether  she  buys  this 
product  today  or  next  week,  it  will 
have  the  same  characteristics;  or  at 
least  no  fewer  characteristics  than  the 
store  with  which  she  has  been  satisfied 
previously.  (4)  It  has  a  trademark, 
brand  '  name  or  the  ■  manufacturer’s 
own  name  and  is  advertised  or  pro¬ 
moted  directly  to  the  consumer. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  dozen 
more  characteristics  that  we  can  add 
to  identify  a  branded  line,  but  these 
four,  to  my  mind,  are  the  basic  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  a  brand  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  all  these  discussions,  1  have  care¬ 
fully  avoided  speaking  of  nationally 
advertised  brands,  as  1  wish  to  avoid 
the  question  of  what  makes  a  brand  a 
nationally  advertised  brand.  Let  me 
illustrate  some  of  the  problems  of  de¬ 
fining  nationally  advertised  brands, 
by  citing  three  cases: 

Advartising  Is  Not  Enough.  (1)  A 

manufacturer  runs  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  ad  every  month  in  “Vogue”  or 
"Har|per’s”  over  a  period  of  a  year. 
Both  magazines  are  famous  fashion 
magazines,  yet  in  the  average  store  the 
impact  of  this  advertising  would  be 
negligible.  The  manufacturer  claims 
he  is  a  regular  national  brand  adver¬ 
tiser. 

(2)  A  manufacturer  has  an  item 
which  is  advertised  in  two  or  more 
pulp  magazines  with  large  mass  circu- 
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lations,  as  for  example:  “True  Stories,” 
“Confessions”  or  similar  magazines. 
He  claims  that  his  product  is  adver¬ 
tised  to  millions  of  readers  and  is 
therefore  nationally  advertised. 

(3)  A  manufacturer  doesn’t  do  any 
direct  advertising  in  any  magazines, 
but  pays  for  newspaper  advertising,  in 
which  his  name  is  used.  He  shows  a 
scrapbook  with  ads  from  stores  in  hun- 
dretls  of  cities  all  over  the  country 
advertising  his  merchandise. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  de¬ 
cisions  in  ail  of  these  cases,  I  am  limit¬ 
ing  the  discussion  to  manufacturers’ 
brands  for  which  a  reasonable  demand 
has  been  built  in  the  mind  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  irrespective  of  the  source  of 
that  build-up. 

Often  a  store  will  buy  merchandise 
from  a  manufacturer  and  have  it  lab¬ 
eled  with  the  store’s  name,  without 
setting  s{>ecifications.  The  next  time 
the  store  buys  this  same  merchandise, 
it  may  use  another  manufacturer,  and 
again  have  it  identified  with  its  name. 

Labelling  and  Loyalty.  Identification 
may  serve  many  useful  purposes  in  a 
store,  but  the  one  thing  it  will  not  do 
is  accomplish  the  results  that  bramled 
merchandise  has  done;  and  that  is  to 
develop  loyalty  to  that  particular 
item  and  re{>eat  business.  The  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  merchandise  does  not 
give  the  customer  any  concrete  thing 
on  which  to  depend. 

Some  stores,  in  recognition  of  the 
|X)$sibility  of  errors  in  buying,  have 
tried  to  bolster  their  buying  organiza¬ 
tion  by  adding  testing  laboratories 
either  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  their  merchandising  organiza¬ 
tion.  No  matter  how  worthy  the  mo¬ 
tive  behind  this  added  service,  it  falls 
short  of  its  purpose,  because,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  sample  in  your  testing  lab¬ 
oratory  a  small  part  of  the  multitude 
of  items  carried  by  the  store. 

The  problem  of  a  quality  standard 
cannot  Ire  solved  by  |rolice  effort. 
Quality  must  be  inherent  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  purchase.  Nothing  can  assure 
quality  standards  better  than  the 
establishment  of  true  private  brands 
and  all  that  a  private  brand  stands  for: 
namely,  the  stamp  of  a  merchant’s 
approval  on  the  character  by  which  he 
wants  his  store  to  be  recognized  in  the 


community. 

A  private  brand  is  like  giving  the 
merchant’s  word;  it  is  his  bond;  it  is 
his  gootl  name— and  once  the  retailer 
realizes  it,  he  will  automatically  set 
■  standards  of  which  he  can  be  prouil 
and  which  the  customer,  too,  will  soon 
recognize  and  come  back  for. 

Establishing  a  Private  Brand.  How, 
therefore,  does  one  go  about  establish¬ 
ing  merchandise  standards?  This  is 
best  tlone  by  developing  specifications. 
Some  of  the  largest  organizations  in 
the  retail  field  have  for  years  been 
doing  specification  buying.  Those  or¬ 
ganizations  have  also  been  doing  the 
l>est  private  brand  job  in  the  retail 
fiekl. 

The  first  step  in  that  tlirection  is  to 
analyze  the  “use”  factors  of  the  item: 
Who  purchases  the  item— man,  woman 
or  child?  By  whom  will  the  item  be 
used?  (The  purchaser  in  all  cases  may 
not  be  the  same  as  the  user.)  Under 
what  conditions  will  the  item  be  itsed? 
Where  will  it  be  usetl?  How  will  it  be 
used?  What  is  the  average  unit  of 
purchase? 

The  answer  to  these  (piestions  will 
automatically  suggest  the  specifications 
needed.  However,  in  addition  to  his 
needs,  the  consumer  has  wants  and, 
therefore,  we  must  go  a  little  further 
beyoml  these  elementary  specifications 
in  order  to  establish  a  good  braml. 

.An  analysis  should  then  be  matle  of 
competitive  offerings  in  the  same  field, 
as  to  standards  as  well  as  price.  It  may 
also  lx:  advisable,  where  they  exist,  to 
<  heck  government  standards  and  speci¬ 
fications. 

Once  the  specifications  are  set,  the 
next  decision  to  be  made  is  whether 
the  package  be  designetl  for  utility 
only  or  should  also  serve  as  a  sales  aid. 
If  this  seems  like  a  lot  of  work,  it  is. 
But  let  us  see  what  the  retailer  will 
gain  by  doing  it. 

First,  leading  retailers  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  community  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  not  only  with  merchandise,  but 
with  the  best  merchandise  possible: 
merchamlise  that  they  can  guarantee 
and  stand  behind— not  by  liberal  ad¬ 
justments  only,  but  with  complete 
consumer  satisfaction.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  that  wide  area  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  good  national  brands. 

Second,  on  a  purely  selfish  level. 


with  market  conditions  being  what 
they  are,  this  fieltl  will  give  the  retailer 
a  better  opjxntunity  to  develop  good 
markup  than  any  other. 

Third,  the  store  will  have  an  exclu¬ 
sive  piece  of  merchandise  which  cus¬ 
tomers  w'ill  come  and  ask  for;  and  only 
that  store  can  supply  that  need. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
among  retailers  of  the  threat  jx>sed  by 
supermarkets,  discount  houses,  house- 
to-house  canvassing,  etc.  What  better 
security  can  there  be  than  to  develop 
a  following  for  one’s  own  merchandise 
and  loyalty  to  the  store  through  a 
sound  private  brand  {Krlicy? 

Promote  It!  Incidentally,  although  a 
certain  |x:rcentage  of  customers  will 
shop  in  one  store  only  atid  in  no  other 
store,  unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  a 
large  percentage  of  customers  will 
shop  iti  many  stores.  The  stronger  the 
private  brand  promotion,  the  more 
customers  a  store  can  convert  to  the 
first  group. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accom¬ 
plish.  First,  the  will  to  do  it  must 
start  from  the  top.  Every  buyer  in  the 
store  must  be  index  trinated.  Then  the 
(piestiott  of  ways  and  means  must  be 
discussed.  Many  may  logically  accept 
the  idea  but  decide  that  they  are  too 
small  to  accomplish  the  pur|X)se. 

.As  resident  buyers,  we  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  many  retailers,  large  and 
small,  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  size  as  it  is  the  will 
to  do.  A  store  that  cannot  do  it  alone 
can  do  it  in  cooperation  with  other 
retailers  who  feel  the  same  way.  We 
at  Kirby,  Block  have  developed  such  a 
jirogram  and  are  continuously  ex¬ 
panding  it  and  intensifying  it.  Other 
good  buying  offices  also  do  it. 

This  program  has  gone  beyond  the 
range  of  a  nice  thing  to  do,  but  is 
daily  becoming  more  of  a  necessity.  .As 
more  and  more  large  stores  in  central 
shopping  areas  are  branching  out  with 
suburban  stores  right  under  the  nose 
of  independents  in  the  small  towns— 
competing  not  only  with  •  national 
brands  but  with  well-established  priv¬ 
ate  brands  as  well— it  is  always  smart 
to  be  a  step  ahead  of  competition. 

In  Summary:  There  is  room  for  private 
brands  without  necessarily  being  in 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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About  Fabrics 


PIGMENT  PRINTS 


Emulsion-type  prints,  properly 
processed,  launder  and  clean 
satisfactorily;  the  lacquer-type 
prints,  especially  in  acetate  taf¬ 
fetas,  are  causing  trouble. 

T^OS  r  print  patterns  on  textiles  are 
protlnced  in  much  the  way  our 
stationery  is  printed— by  applying  ink¬ 
like  dyes  which  stain  the  fabric  in  the 
desired  pattern,  just  as  ink  stains  the 
paper.  And  while  this  is  a  crude  anal¬ 
ogy,  the  comparison  is  essentially  cor¬ 
rect  in  most  cases.  The  exceptions  are 
those  fabrics  which  have  been  “pig¬ 
ment  printed.” 

A  growing  volume  of  cotton  and 
synthetic  fabrics  are  being  printed  by 
processes  that  do  not  stain  the  fiber  in 
the  way  a  true  dye  does.  Instead,  spe- 
dal  type  pigments  are  attached  to  the 
fiber  with  a  binder  or  adhesive.  These 
pigments  are  finely  ground,  insoluble 
substances  which  do  not  impregnate 
the  fiber.’  The  resultant  print,  how¬ 
ever,  is  identical  in  appearance  to  dye 
prints,  except  perhaps  to  the  highly 
practiced  eye. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  pig¬ 
ment  printing,  the  products  of  which 
have  decidedly  different  serviceability 
characteristics.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
well  to  refer  to  one  as  pigment  print¬ 
ing  and  to  the  other  as  lacquer  print¬ 
ing. 

Emulsion  Typo  Pigment  Prints.  From 
the  standpoint  of  fastness  properties, 
the  emulsion  type  pigment  print  is 
the  superior  of  the  two.  When  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  the  print  has  all  of  the 


properties  of  some  of  the  liest  dye 
prints  and  generally  even  excels  in 
lightfastness.  There  are  many  tyf)es 
of  pigments  used  in  such  printing  and 
their  properties  vary  somewhat  from 
one  color  to  the  other.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  lightfastness  of 
these  colors  is  excellent  and  in  many 
cases  far  superior  to  the  Ijest  vat  colors 
available. 

Laundering-fastness  and  resistance 
to  abrasive  wear  are  generally  not  as 
good  as  in  fast  color  dye  prints.  On 
this  score,  however,  everything  de- 
jjends  upon  the  binder.  If  it  is  of  the 
proper  type  and  is  properly  applied, 
the  resultant  print  has  quite  accept¬ 
able  wash-  and  wear-fastness. 

As  lacquer  prints  are  |KX>r  actors  in 
laundering  of  any  kind,  the  emulsion 
tyjje  pigment  print  is  favored  on  cot¬ 
tons  and  washable  rayons  where  laun¬ 
dering  is  a  major  requirement.  .\nd 
since  good  lightfastness  is  important  in 
most  of  the  end  uses  served  by  wash¬ 
able  fabrics,  pigment  prints  have  an 
advantage  even  over  dye  prints. 

The  laundering  resistance  of  these 
prints  has  another  advantage  over 
lacquer  prints  in  that  they  may  -be 
combined  with  dye  prints  in  the  same 
pattern.  .As  the  dark  pigment  colors 
are  difficult  to  apply  with  satisfactory 
resistance  to  rubbing  off  or  crocking, 
it  is  often  the  practice  to  confine  the 
pigment  portions  of  the  print  to  the 
more  resistant  light  and  medium 
colors  and  put  in  the  deep  shades  with 
dyes  which  have  good  fastness  proper¬ 
ties  also.  The  pigments  are  fast  to  the 
wet  processing  treatments  involved  in 
dye  print  applications. 


Fhe  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  reports  that  emulsion  type  pig¬ 
ment  prints  are  fast  to  all  drycleaning 
processes  when  they  are  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  However,  if  the  binder  is  not 
“cured”  at  the  proper  setting  temjjer- 
atures,  but  is  simply  air  dried,  most 
colors  will  fade  in  even  one  dryclean¬ 
ing.  The  same  will  happen  in  launder¬ 
ing,  according  to  trade  sources.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  pigment 
prints  be  of  the  cured  type  for  satis¬ 
factory  serviceability. 

Lacquer  Printing.  Lacquer  printing  is 
simply  a  process  of  printing  textiles 
with  ordinary  lacquer  paints.  These 
differ  in  formulation  from  household 
and  industrial  lacquers  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  them  to  go  on  the 
different  weights  and  constructions  of 
fabrics  in  a  uniform  manner.  Essen¬ 
tially  the  lacquer  consists  of  a  pig¬ 
ment,  a  nitrocellulose  carrier,  a  solvent 
and  certain  plasticizing  oils.  And  like 
all  lacquers,  they  are  noted  for  their 
fast  drying  properties.  They  are  not 
“cured”  like  emulsion  type  pigment 
prints,  merely  air  dried  in  warm  air 
driers  as  the  cloth  is  printed.  Up  to 
five  colors  may  be  printed  in  a  single 
production  run  on  multi-color  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Lacquer  prints  are  confined  princi¬ 
pally  to  acetate  constructions  in  the 
current  market,  with  taffetas  in  the 
lead.  Other  constructions,  such  as  sat¬ 
ins  of  either  acetate  or  rayon,  are  fre¬ 
quently  printed  this  way  also.  As 
previously  indicated,  lacquer  prints 
are  fast  to  laundering  and  although 
they  are  represented  to  be  dryclean- 
able  by  the  printer,  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Drycleaning  reports  that  cus¬ 
tomer  dissatisfaction  is  not  infrequent- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Saies  Rronmtmn  Catendar 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Th*  fiMiTy,  HMrry  month  of  May  is  rosponsiblo  for  of  Mothor's  Day,  salos  volumo  of  gifts  is  oxpectod  to 
obotit  oight  por  cont  of  tho  total  salos  for  tho  yoar  oxcood  $360,000,000.  This  figure  is  based  on  prodic- 
in  typical  department  stores.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  tions  of  an  ovorogo  expenditure  of  $12  by  each  of 
gift  month  with  your  customers  buying  for  graduates,  30  million  families  in  the  country, 
for  brides  end  grooms  cmd  for  their  attendants.  Of 

course.  May's  biggest  gift  event,  and  the  gift  event  Mother's  Day  is  no  longer  just  a  candy  and  fiower 
which  is  second  only  to  Christmas,  is  Mother's  Day.  gift  event.  A  study  by  Parent's  Magazine,  which  is 
This  annual  event  receives  increosed  publicity  each  available  from  the  Mother's  Day  Committee,  reveals 
year.  According  to  Irving  K.  Edwards,  Executive  a  wide  variety  of  presents  which  people  plan  to  give 
Director  of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Observance  mothers,  mothers-in*law  and  wives  for  the  occasion. 


Here  Are  Suggestions  on  How  to  Promote  for  Mother’s  Day  Business 


1.  Do  An  All-Out  Community  Event. 

Get  eveiyone  in  on  the  act.  Check 
with  the  manager  of  your  retail  as¬ 
sociation  and  see  if  he  can’t  get  the 
ball  rolling.  Tie  in  the  theaters, 
banks,  restaurants  and  real  estate 
people.  Joint  activities  could  in¬ 
clude  a  contest  for  the  “Mother  of 
the  Year”  of  your  city.  The  winner 


could  be  presented  witli  an  award 
by  the  mayor.  Perhaps  the  entire 
business  district  could  display 
Mother's^  Day  posters.  The  Board 
of  Education  might  have  the  schools 
hold  special  auditorium  activities, 
essay  contests.  The  publicity  de¬ 
rived  in  newspaper  and  radio  would 
work  for  all. 


low  through  with  counters  featur¬ 
ing  gifts  for  $1,  $2.50,  S5.,  etc.  This 
system  will  help  simplify  the  process 
for  them. 


4.  Um  Mother's  Day  Gift  Lists. 

Hand  these  out  at  your  street  floor 
doors.  Show  different  items  with 
possibly  one  or  two  featured  as  spe¬ 
cials.  Headline  any  special  services 
you  are  offering. 


2.  Enthuso  Your  Salospoeplo.  Hold 
storewide  or  department  rallies 
where  they  are  told  what  items 
should  be  suggested  as  gifts.  Pro¬ 
vide  salespeople  with  mimeo’d  lists 
of  items  in  their  own  departments 
which  would  be  applicable,  also  re¬ 
lated  items  in  other  departments. 
Be  sure  salespeople  know  what 
Mother’s  Day  items  are  featured  in 
advertising  and  windows.  Some 
stores  choose  a  “store  mother”  who 
acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  president 
for  this  period.  This  is  good  for 
publicity. 


5.  Watch  Your  Packaging.  People 
want  pretty  packages  for  their  gifts. 
Mother’s  Day  presents  could  be 
glamorized  by  fancy  wrappings,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  an  artificial  flower  at¬ 
tached.  Customers  will  want  to  use 
gift  cards,  too.  Make  them  accessi¬ 
ble  in  convenient  parts  of  the  store. 


6.  Um  Gift  Booths.  A  gift  booth  on 
the  street  floor,  staffed  by  a  pretty 
girl,  would  act  as  an  information 
center  where  people  could  inquire 
about  gift  items.  If  you  use  a  year- 
round  information  booth,  liven  it 
up  with  |K>sters  and  signs  which 
read  “Mother’s  Day  Information 
Center." 


3.  Soli  tho  Small  Fry.  Children  are 
often  bewildered  by  the  prospect  of 
selecting  a  gift  and  paying  for  it  on 
their  own.  Use  advertising  and  fol¬ 
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I  7.  Help  Bashful  Men.  In  lingerie 
I  and  some  other  departments,  sta- 
l  tion  sympathetic  salespeople  who 
I  can  help  the  Casper  Milquetoasts. 
They  should  understand  sizes,  ap¬ 
propriate  colors,  etc.  They  should 
be  able  to  suggest  related  items,  too. 

I.  Promot*  Layaways.  Start  right 
after  Easter  Sunday,  .\pril  18th, 
with  a  layaway  plan.  Mention  it 
in  advertising,  in  windows,  and  on 
signs  through  the  store. 

9.  Signing  Is  Important.  Go  through 
the  entire  store  and  check  your 
signs.  Use  Mother’s  Day  toppers  on 
each  sign  which  refers  to  an  item 
that  is  worthy  as  a  gift. 

10.  Photo  Studio  Opportunities. 

Feature  a  new  photograph  for 
mother  as  a  gift  with  a  real  “per¬ 
sonal  touch.”  Photographs  of  her 
children  in  groups  or  singly  make 
good  gift  suggestions. 

i 

II.  Personalize  Gifts.  Monogram- 
ming  of  gifts  will  add  extra  sales 
and  emphasize  one  more  “service 
extra”  that  you  offer. 

12.  First  Aid  to  Late  Shoppers. 

Have  gift  certificates  advertising 
ready  for  the  last  days  of  your  cam¬ 
paign  to  take  care  of  the  late  shop¬ 
pers  and  those  who  don’t  know 
what  to  buy. 


OTHER  PROMOTIONS  FOR  MAY 

Bridal  business  is  important 
this  month.  Many  stores  use  a 
I  "bride’s  registiy”  to  record  gifts 
which  friends  plan  to  buy  for 
specific  brides.  This  eliminates 
*.he  possibilities  of  duplication  by 
the  other  friends  of  the  bride. 
.  .  .  National  Cotton  Week  is 
May  10-15.  The  Cotton  Council 
at  40  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
can  help  you  with  advertising 
ideas.  .  .  .  Garden  supplies.  This 
is  a  big  month  for  promoting 
garden  equipment  and  outdoor 
furniture.  .  .  .  Plan  ahead  now 
for  Father's  Day  in  June. . . .  Con¬ 
sult  the  Sales  Promotion  Budget¬ 
ing  Calendar  of  NRDGA. 


STEINSACH  CO.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

the  great  name  in  store  equipment 

MORE  FOR  YOUR 
EQUIPMENT  DOLLAR 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  informative 
new  booklet  “What  You 
Should  Know  About 
Grand  Rapids  Design¬ 
ing  Service". 

Dept.  S-3 


When  Grand  Rapids  equips  your  store 
you  get  more  for  your  money  in  three 
important  ways.  First,  at  mass  production 
prices,  FLEXTURES  give  you  durability 
and  the  “fine  furniture”  quality  that 
creates  an  enhancing  background  for  the 
sale  of  more  merchandise.  Second, 
FLEXTURES  will  fit  your  merchandising 
arrangement  without  expensive 
alterations,  achieving  the  individualized 
appearance  you  want.  Third,  you  get 
equipment  that  is  highly  profitable  in  use 
because  FLEXTURES  are  designed  to 
produce  maximum  sales  opportunities  in 
every  department . . .  year  after  year. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 
HEW  YORK  •  CNKACO  •  PITTSIHRCN  •  MEMPHIS  •  lOS  AHCEIES  •  PORTIAHS 

Manwfadvrad  in  Australia  undar  licans*  by  T.  S.  Oill  t.  Son,  ltd.,  AAolbouraa,  Vicloria 
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For  a  window  of  “firelight  red”  lingerie,  Lansburgh’s, 
Washington,  grouped  the  manikins  around  an  old-fashioned 
pot-bellied  stove.  The  braided  rug  was  black  and  red,  and 
the  manikins  had  coal-black  hair.  The  sign  copy,  over  at 
the  right  foreground,  was  red  on  black,  draped  from  a  brass 
magazine  rack.  (W.  A.  Gray,  display  director.) 


A  delightful  example  of  the  story-telling  window  is  this 
one  of  girls’  party  dresses,  from  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 
The  theme  was  “A  Date  with  Daddy.”  The  predominating 
color  was  pink.  The  background  artwork,  done  on  a  pink 
panel,  set  the  scene  in  an  old-fashioned  confectionery  store. 
Pink  felt  with  ball  fringe  was  used  on  table  coverings,  and 
on  chair  seats.  (A.  Van  Hollander,  display  director.) 


fifth  annual  retail  display  contest  staged  by  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group  of  NRDGA  resulted  in  132 
awards,  made  to  33  stores.  The  stores  were  of  all  sizes,  and 
the  awards  included  first,  second  and  third  prizes  for  win¬ 
dows,  exteriors  and  interiors.  The  sampling  shown  here  is 
part  of  the  first  prize  group.  Other  display  directors  who 
won  awards  were:  R.  L.  McCorkle,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark;  Harold  McLaren,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  Ivan 
K.  Diehm,  Braunstein’s,  Wilmington;  Jack  Wicks,  John 
Bressmer  Co.,  Springfield;  W,  R.  Murray,  The  Cain-Sloan 
Co.,  Nashville;  J.  Howard  Schneider,  The  Crescent,  Spo¬ 
kane;  Everett  Quintrell,  Eider  &:  Johnston  Co.,  Dayton;  Tom 
Brandon,  Falk’s,  Boise;  .\drian  Delsman,  Famous-Barr  Co., 
St.  Louis;  Lee  W.  Court,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston; 
Eric  E.  Daniel,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica;  Luke  Maletich, 
Gimbels,  New  York;  James  F.  Burnside,  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Leonard  M.  Pons,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  New 
Orleans;  Edward  Wickliffe,  Ivey’s,  Greenville;  A.  T.  Kalasky, 
Joslin’s,  Denver;  Charles  Merrill,  The  S.  Kann  Sons  Co., 
Washington;  Charles  G.  Gallagher,  Lichtenstein’s,  Corpus 
Christi;  Charles  F.  Ferrell,  Lowenstein’s,  Memphis;  E.  F. 
Parrett,  Macy’s  Kansas  City;  Emile  F.  Alline,  Maison  Blanche 
Co.,  New  Orleans;  Findley  Williams,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Roy  W.  Gutzmer,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester;  Peggy  Hobbs,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport; 
Tom  Watkins,  Ellis  Stone  &  Co.,  Durham;  Delmer  M.  Tice, 
Tepper’s,  Plainfield;  Janies  Gosling,  R.  H.  White’s,  Boston; 
and  D.  L.  Herndon,  Woodward  8c  Lothrop,  Washington. 


Window  Displa 


This  toy  window  at  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was 
given  over  to  toys  designed,  created  and  tested  by  child 
psychologists  for  the  Educational  Toy  Institute.  The  panel 
arrangement,  with  each  toy  displayed  alone  on  a  shelf,  is  a 
very  usable  method  of  giving  order  and  focus  to  small  items. 
Each  panel  carries  a  description  of  the  toy  and  the  educa 
tional  advantages  it  offers  for  a  given  age  group.  (E.  L. 
Vollmer,  display  director.) 
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This  college  shop  window  at  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts-  Washable  woolens  were  featured  in  this  window  at  The 
burgh,  was  a  tie-in  with  Vogue,  showed  blazers,  the  featured  Fair,  Chicago.  Against  the  setting  of  a  backyard  fence,  the 
merchandise,  in  a  gay  mix-up  of  academic  props  and  fashion  copy  card  read,  “Stop  that  gossip,  girls!  She’s  not  crazy— and 
accessories.  Note  the  low-hanging  study  light,  the  tile-pat-  she  is  washing  her  woolens— all  Sanforlan  labeled!”  Sky  blue 
terned  floor,  the  laurel-crowned  bust  of  Shakespeare.  Above  background,  white  props  and  pastel  fabrics  were  used.  For 
the  sign  copy  appears  the  photograph  of  one  of  the  college  costumes  on  manikins,  pattern  numbers,  fabrics  and  itemized 
shop  selling  staff.  (E.  L.  Vollmer,  display  director.)  costs  were  given.  (Reed  Schlademan,  display  director.) 


ilafinners  of  1953 


A  beautiful  hat  is  a  work  of  art,  and  this  window  at  Gimbel 
Bros.,  Philadelphia  deftly  conveyed  the  idea  without  labor¬ 
ing  the  point.  The  window  was  one  of  six,  each  featuring 
a  different  type  of  fall  hat  silhouette.  The  fixtures  were  of 
black  bamboo;  and  in  each  window  the  painting  they 
framed  dramatized  the  hat  silhouette  against  a  sketchy  back¬ 
ground  suggesting  the  occasion  for  its  wear.  (A.  Van  Hol¬ 
lander,  display  director.) 


“Fresh  as  a  wink”  was  the  theme,  very  smartly  executed, 
of  a  series  of  six  suit  windows  at  Lipman,  Wolfe  Sc  Co.,  Port 
land,  Oregon.  The  “wink”  materializes  in  blown-up  photo 
graphs  in  the  dark  background.  Each  window  featured  a 
different  color  in  the  suits,  and  matching  yarn  was  strung 
tautly  across  it  to  tie  the  theme,  the  copy  and  the  merchan 
dise  together.  (D.  A.  Norton,  display  director.) 
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OlSTRIBUTIVE 


Education 


Its  continued  vitality  and  expansion  will 
help  retailing  to  meet  a  great  challenge 


•^HE  general  consensus  at  NRDGA’s 

48rd  annual  convention  in  January 
was  that  the  continued  good  health  of 
the  nation’s  economy  would  depend 
largely  upon  distribution  —  getting 
people  to  buy  more— rather  than  upon 
production.  This  necessity  for  achiev¬ 
ing  better  sales  performances  has  pre¬ 
sented  retailing  with  a  pressing  chal¬ 
lenge.  Distributive  education  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  country’s  school 
systems  can  help  retailing  meet  that 
challenge,  but  increased  help  from  re¬ 
tailing  itself  is  a  basic  prerequisite. 

Two  sessions  at  the  convention  took 
this  as  their  text  when  they  surveyed 
distributive  education’s  past  successes 
and  future  plans.  Miss  Marguerite  W. 
Packer,  city  coordinator  for  D.  E.  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  told  one  session 
that  an  “inventory”  of  the  program’s 
activities  was  needed  to  see  whether 
D.  E.  is  geared  to  retailing’s  new  tools, 
techniques  and  markets. 

Miss  Packer  cited  an  article  on 
“The  Changing  Customer,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  November,  1953,  issue  of 
Stores,  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
D.  E.  training  programs  to  keep  their 
curricula  current.  According  to  the 
article,  new  customer  groupings— as 
well  as  older  ones  that  have  gone  un¬ 
recognized— represent  new  markets  for 
the  department  store.  Growing  num¬ 
bers  of  new  mothers,  teen  agers,  male 
shoppers  and  retired  people  make  up 
some  of  these  new  markets  and  de¬ 
mand  special  selling  treatments.  Dis¬ 
tributive  education  must  keep  in  step 
with  the  needs  of  such  changing  mar¬ 
kets,  Miss  Packer  said,  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  performing  an  effective  service 
for  retailing. 


D.  E.  Inventory.  Keeping  in  step  means 
accommodating  training  programs  to 
the  realities  of  every-day  selling,  she 
said.  New  subject  areas,  new  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques,  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  new  markets  should  be 
added  to  D.  E.  curricula,  but  only 
after  a  survey  of  local  needs  is  made. 
Such  an  “inventory”  of  merchants  re¬ 
garding  the  particular  requirements  of 
distributive  training  in  a  locality  can 
provide  the  best  guidance  for  D.  E. 
suf>ervisors.  Miss  Packer  said. 

She  revealed  the  results  of  a  survey 
she  conducted  among  State  Su{>ervis- 
ors  of  D.  E.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  aimed  at  discovering  how  D.  E. 
inventories  are  actually  taken. 

A  great  number  (over  90  per  cent) 
of  the  states  surveyed  said  they  contact 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  local  mer¬ 
chants’  associations  and  local  school 
administrators  to  determine  the  need 
for  a  D.  E.  program  in  a  community. 
Civic  and  service  organizations  are 
queried  by  63  jjer  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ent  states  and  43  f)er  cent  said  they 
contact  the  employees  of  distributive 
businesses  in  a  locality. 

Some  form  of  survey  questionnaire- 
sent  to  representative  businesses  or 
blanketing  all  firms  in  the  community 
—is  used  by  30  per  cent  of  the  states. 
One-half  of  the  surveyed  states  con¬ 
duct  personal  interviews  with  most  of 
the  businesses  in  a  prospective  com¬ 
munity  to  gauge  the  need  for  a  D.  E. 
program.  Over  80  per  cent  of  such 
“inventory-taking”  is  carried  on  at 
periodic  intervals.  Miss  Packer  said. 
Many  periodic  surveys  include  D.  E. 
programs  which  are  already  in  opera¬ 
tion. 


Datarmining  Factors.  More  than  60 
f>er  cent  of  the  respondent  states 
checked  the  following  points  as  infor¬ 
mation  secured  by  their  surveys  of 
local  D.  E.  requirements: 

Types  of  businesses;  number  of  full¬ 
time  workers;  number  of  contingent 
workers;  number  of  employees  in  vari¬ 
ous  job  classifications;  future  needs  for 
employees;  types  of  job  activities  per¬ 
formed  by  employees;  type  of  part- 
time  coop>erative  program  desired  by 
employees,  and  the  tyf>e  of  adult  pro¬ 
grams  desired  for  full-time  employees. 
Other  determining  factors  investigat¬ 
ed  by  the  states  cover  average  wage 
rates,  periods  of  contingent  employ¬ 
ment,  time  schedules  for  adult  classes, 
curriculum  recommendations  and 
other  general  factors. 

Through  steady  pulse-taking  of  this 
sort,  state  D.  E.  supervisors  can  pin- 
p>oint  local  needs  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Miss  Packer  stated.  There 
are  still  more  tools,  she  added,  which 
local  and  state  D.  E.  p>ersonnel  can  use 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  current 
programs  and  to  lay  plans  for  future 
changes.  These  include  follow-up 
studies  of  D.  E.  graduates,  analyses  of 
drop-outs  from  both  high  school  and 
adult  classes  and,  realistically,  surveys 
of  consumer  preferences  to  provide 
direction  for  D.  E.  courses  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  merchandise  information,  buy¬ 
ing  and  advertising. 

“The  answer  to  D.  E.’s  future,”  Miss 
Packer  concluded,  “depjends  to  a  large 
extent  on  how  well-informed  we  are 
about  national  and  local  markets,  how 
exactly  w-e  know  just  what  is  needed 
in  our  local  communities,  and  how 
successful  we  can  be  in  getting  our 
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local  business  men  and  their  employees 
to  recognize  the  need  for  long-range, 
continuous  training.” 

D.  E.'s  Future.  The  actual  organization 
and  development  of  a  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  program  in  a  community,  once 
all  the  facts  are  in,  require  the  interest 
and  active  coojieration  of  retailers. 
R.  Earl  Thompson,  coordinator  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education  for  San  Francisco 
public  schools,  questioned  whether  re¬ 
tailers  have  shown  the  desired  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  D.  £.  programs. 

“Are  the  retailers  taking  advantage 
of  this  educational  program  that  re¬ 
sults  in  profits  for  themselves?”  he 
asked.  “Do  they  realize  D.  E.’s  contri¬ 
bution  is  theirs  without  cost?  .  .  .  Are 
diey  apathetic  towards  encouraging 
development  of  the  program  within 
their  own  communities  or  stores?” 

At  the  same  time,  Thompson  said, 
distributive  education  people  them¬ 
selves  must  do  a  better  public  relations 
job  in  alerting  top  management  to  the 
values  of  a  D.  E.  program.  Particular¬ 
ly,  they  must  convince  retail  personnel 
and  training  directors  of  D.  E.’s  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  supplement  to  store  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Thompson  questioned 
whether  store  personnel  people  weren’t 
“fearful  of  the  personal  reflection  that 
the  instituting  of  a  distributive  pro¬ 
gram  might  have  on  them,  even 
though  it  is  a  public  school  vocational 
education  program  offered  without 
cost.” 

Thompson  reiterated  the  belief  that 
the  most  serious  economic  problem 
facing  the  nation  today  was  one  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Profitable  operations  will 
be  unattainable,  he  said,  “until  the 


person  who  is  actually  in  the  front 
line  of  selling  is  working  efficiently  in 
the  distribution  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
merchandise  and  services  available  to 
the  consumer.” 

Organizing  a  D.  E.  Program.  “Genu¬ 
ine  interest”  on  the  part  of  owners 
and  executives  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
success  of  any  D.  E.  program,  he  said. 
Such  good  will  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  will  “filter  through  the  store’s 
personnel,  creating  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  distributive  worker  to  up-grade 
himself”  and  assume  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Because  of  management’s  sen¬ 
sitive  influence  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  a  training  program,  the 
distributive  education  coordinator 
must  establish  an  immediate  relation¬ 
ship  of  friendly  cooperation  between 
management  and  himself  when  he  sets 
out  to  organize  a  program,  Thompson 
said. 

Advisory  committees,  composed  of 
representatives  from  management,  as 
well  as  labor  and  school  personnel, 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  organizing 
distributive  education  programs  that 
meet  actual  job  requirements  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned,  he 
said. 

Scratching  the  Surface.  In  a  general 
discussion  of  D.  E.’s  future,  Thompson 
pointed  out  that  of  the  great  number 
of  persons  employed  in  distributive 
occupations,  scarcely  one  per  cent  re¬ 
ceive  any  vocational  training  before 
leaving  school.  As  an  example,  he 
cited  figures  from  a  recent  breakdown 
■of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  San 
Francisco  area. 


Out  of  a  total  of  325,992  employees, 
almost  60  per  cent  worked  in  clerical 
or  distributive  fields.  In  the  latter 
group  of  190,411  pjersons,  60,137 
worked  in  retail  trades.  The  remain¬ 
ing  40  p>er  cent  was  distributed  among 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  whole¬ 
sale  trade  and  service  occupations. 
With  an  annual  employee  turnover 
averaging  between  five  and  10  p>er 
cent,  Thompson  estimated  that  the 
need  for  new  distributive  workers  was 
over  10,000  a  year  at  minimum— all  of 
whom  need  training. 

Returning  to  the  one  p>er  cent  of 
young  p)eople  entering  retailing  who 
actually  do  receive  some  vocational 
training,  Thompson  underlined  his 
belief  that  distributive  education  “has 
merely  scratched  the  surface  of  its 
potential.” 

Who  Is  to  Blamo?  In  seeking  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  low  figure,  Thomp>- 
son  claimed  that  part  of  the  blame 
must  be  laid  at  the  dexjr  of  retailers. 
“They  have  not  sold  retailing  as  an 
attractive  vocation  to  the  youth  of 
America  or  to  their  parents,”  he  said. 
Their  pxKjr  selling  record  is  due,  in 
turn,  to  inadequate  wages  and  a  seem¬ 
ing  lack  of  glamor  in  retail  work,  he 
added. 

The  facts  that  retailing  offers  greater 
p>ossibilities  for  developing  individual 
talent  than  most  other  fields,  and  that 
it  offers  an  almost  unlimited  future 
once  an  individual  has  proved  him¬ 
self,  have  not  received  the  publicity 
they  deserve,  he  said. 

The  decrease  in  Federal  suppwrt  for 
the  distributive  education  program  has 
brought  mixed  results.  Of  course,  the 
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shrinkage  of  funds  "has  had  a  serious 
impact,”  Thompson  said,  but  it  has 
also  served  to  bring  about  a  re-evalu- 
ation  of  the  program’s  content,  he 
added.  Some  parts  of  the  curriculum 
have  been  tightened  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  advancing  the  program 
have  been  considered. 

Develop  the  Individual.  New  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  put  upon  the  recognition 
that  D.  E.  programs  must  be  “virile, 
well  planned  and  executed”  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  in  making 
his  own  adjustments  to  society.  Such 
an  adjustment  is  based  largely  upon 
vfxational  accomplishment,  Thomp¬ 
son  said;  “Training  in  skills  and  spe¬ 
cific  professions  is  a  vital  part  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  competence.” 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
full  development  of  the  individual’s 
jiersonality  and  capacities  for  leader¬ 
ship  is  the  Distributive  Education 
Club  of  America.  This  national  or¬ 
ganization  has  given  D.  E.  students  a 
greater  “sense  of  belonging”  and  has 
proved  increasingly  valuable  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  medium  as  well,  Thomp¬ 
son  stated. 

The  support  received  by  1).  E.  in  its 
campaign  for  more  funds— particularly 
that  of  the  NRDGA  and  other  trade 
associations— has  resulted  in  more  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  program’s  work  and  has 
demonstrated  that  D.  E.  has  many 
friends  in  business  throughout  the 
nation,  Thompson  said.  Its  chief  ob¬ 
jective,  he  concluded,  should  be  that 
of  "training  the  individual,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  business  with  which  he  or 
she  is  associated.” 

D.  E.  and  Industry.  Miss  Dorothy  W. 
Burgess,  retail  education  director  for 
The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York, 
told  a  distributive  education  session 
that  its  program  can  fill  “the  great 
educational  void  that  exists  .  .  .  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  sold  and  the  people  who 
sell  it.”  With  intelligent  cooperation 
from  industry  and  trade  associations, 
she  said,  D.  E.  should  become  the  one 
nationally  recognized  educational  link 
between  the  two. 

“Industry  or  the  trade  associations 
are  in  the  best  position  to  provide  the 
information  and  the  wherewithal  to 
develop  sales  training  materials  and 


progp-ams  of  a  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  nature,”  Miss  Burgess  declared. 
She  listed  six  suggestions  for  extending 
the  present  degree  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  D.  E.  and  industry.  (All  of 
them  apply  equally  well  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  store’s  training  de¬ 
partment.) 

Better  Training  Materials.  (1)  D.  E. 

can  approach  industry  more  aggres¬ 
sively  with  proposals  for  developing 
educational  programs  and  materials. 
Today’s  industry  will  “come  a-running 
for  guidance  and  help  in  planning 
sales  training  programs”  once  it  is 
aware  of  D.  E.  and  gets  some  concrete 
projxisals  from  it. 

(2)  D.  E.  should  achieve  the  great¬ 
est  possible  uniformity  of  action  and 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  industry 
cooperation  in  developing  programs 
and  materials.  Industry  may  not  un¬ 
derstand  fully  the  state-to-state  differ¬ 
ences  in  educational  programs,  nor  ap 
preciate  “the  omnipiotence  of  the  local 
school  board.”  Therefore,  as  united 
a  front  as  possible  should  be  presented 
by  D.  E. 

(3)  In  going  to  industry  for  cooper¬ 
ation,  D.  E.  should  prepare  to  en¬ 
counter  a  sales  training  philosophy 
different  from  its  own.  Because  many 
industries  and  their  trade  associations 
do  not  have  educational  divisions  as 
such,  public  relations  or  promotional 
divisions  may  be  handling  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sales  training  materials.  As 
a  result,  fancy  booklets  that  are  high 
on  looks  and  low  on  content  may  be 
found.  If  D.  E.  is  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  realistic  and  effective 
training  materials  by  industry,  it  must 
approach  the  task  with  understanding 
and  patience. 

(4)  D.  E.  should  be  discriminating 
in  the  type  of  material  it  will  accept 
for  use  in  its  training  classes.  “Tactful 
discrimination”  can  set  the  standards 
for  industry-prepared  materials.  Look 
at  the  free  materials  offered,  but  use 
them  only  if  they’re  good,  and  not 
because  they’re  free! 

(5)  D.  E.  should  let  industry  know 
what  it  thinks  of  existing  training 
materials.  Constructive  criticism  will 
help  industry  training  efforts  and  will 
help  publicize  D.  E.’s  professional 
know-how  at  the  same  time.  It  may 
pave  the  way  for  early  use  of  D.  E. 
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representatives  as  training  consultants 
to  industry. 

(6)  D.  E.  shouldn’t  forget  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representative,  for  he  needs 
sales  training,  too.  “There  are  many 
times  when  the  manufacturer’s  repre¬ 
sentative  could  be  of  real  help  to  the 
retailer  and  his  salesjieople  ...  if  he 
only  knew  how.’’ 

D.  E.'s  Opportunity.  Local  su{x;rvisors 
and  teacher-coordinators  are  in  the 
best  positions  to  offer  helpful  suggest¬ 
ions  to  industry  on  the  practicability 
of  training  materials  and  programs. 
Miss  Burgess  said.  While  state  super¬ 
visors  are  logically  the  ones  to  contact 
industry  and  instigate  new  programs, 
it  is  the  teacher  on  the  local  level  who 
will  actually  use  the  materials  and 
organize  classes  around  them,  she 
added. 

With  the  growing  nationwide  em¬ 
phasis  tipon  sales  education  added  to 
D.  E.’s  successful  record  and  industry’s 
interest  in  developing  better  training 
materials,  the  distributive  education 
program  has  a  “w’onderful  opportu¬ 
nity  to  .  .  .  become  indispensable  to 
the  entire  field  of  distribution,’’  Miss 
;  Burgess  concluded. 

A  Big  City  Program.  Good  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wesley  E.  Scott,  director  of 
distributive  education  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Schools,  is  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  much  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  successful  D.  E.  program  rests. 
.\pproximately  800  students  are  pro¬ 
cessed  annually  in  14  senior  high 
schools  there.  In  1953,  the  various 
school  work  programs  under  Scott’s 
direction  showed  combined  student 
earnings  of  $1,076,000. 

To  build  good  will  among  mer¬ 
chants  and  educators  for  a  big  city 
D.  E.  program,  planning  should  cover 
cooperative  projects  and  publicity 
efforts  in  addition  to  the  three  basic 
areas  of  classroom,  school  and  commu¬ 
nity,  Scott  said.  He  presented  the  out- 

Iline  which  follow’s  as  one  that  would 
give  D.  E.  students  and  their  program, 
respectively,  the  widest  opportunities 
for  developing  leadership  and  creating 
good  will. 

In  the  Classroom.  To  produce  worthy 
citizens  as  w'ell  as  productive  workers 
it  is  necessary  to  tailor  the  program 


to  the  individual  needs  of  students— 
their  mental  capacities  and  job  objec¬ 
tives.  Techniques  include:  Films; 
group  discussions  in  many  forms;  field 
trips;  display  projects;  merchandise 
study;  special  skill  areas  like  cash  reg¬ 
ister  operation,  check-writing,  etc.; 
demonstration  sales  showing  proper 
selling  procedures,  and  art  and  music 
appreciation. 

In  the  School.  I).  E.  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  for  the  sake  of 
morale  and  to  give  them  confidence 
in  their  own  special  talents.  Activities 
particularly  suitable  for  them  are: 

School  store;  student  government; 
sale  of  student  transportation  tickets; 
school  treasury;  sale  of  athletic  tickets; 
charity  drives  like  Red  Cross,  Red 
Feather,  as  well  as  Civil  Defense,  and 
the  solicitation  of  ads  for  school  pub¬ 
lications. 

Scott  added  that  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  for  D.  E.  teacher-coordinators 
were  equally  essential  for  the  success  of 
the  program.  Such  activities  include: 

Supervision  of  the  school  store,  treas¬ 
ury,  visual  education  program;  service 
as  treasurer  for  school  plays;  supervis¬ 
ion  of  school  bulletin  board  displays; 
sponsorship  of  publications  and  rec¬ 
ord  books;  public  relations  work  for 
school,  and  general  participation  in 
faculty  activities. 

In  the  Community.  A  sound  good  will 
program  requires  participation  in 
community  activities  by  both  student 
arid  teacher.  Here  are  some  of  Scott’s 
suggestions: 

For  the  student— spiecial  window  dis¬ 
plays  for  community  campaigns  like 
Red  Feather  drives.  Civil  Defense,  etc.; 
participation  with  merchants  in  pa¬ 
rades  and  fashion  shows;  attendance 
at  business  men’s  luncheons  and  other 
functions,  when  invited. 

For  the  teacher— cooperate  with  local 
merchants  in  obtaining  students  for 
part-time  work;  provide  for  D.  E.  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  full-time  during  the 
month  of  December;  assist  small  mer¬ 
chants  in  planning  window  displays 
and  the  like;  join  community  business 
and  service  organizations;  conduct 
short  unit  classes  and  clinics  for  local 
business  men  on  merchandise,  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  income  tax,  sales. 
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etc.,  and  gain  business  experience  by 
working  ptart-timc  after  school  and 
during  holiday  seasons.  The  latter 
activity  can  increase  a  teacher’s  effici¬ 
ency  and  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  also  provide  him  with  an 
insight  into  the  particular  problems  of 
retailing  that  he  can  treat  in  his  own 
classroom. 

Cooperative  Projects.  Scott  included 
in  his  outline  a  long  list  of  cooperative 
projects  that  Philadelphia’s  D.  E.  pro¬ 
gram  had  planned  and  executed  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  business  and  industry. 
Here  are  some  highlights: 

Annual  Fall  meeting  of  D.  E.  classes, 
teacher-coordinators,  D.  E.  graduates 
and  business  leaders;  annual  banquet; 
“Selling  as  a  Career’’  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  D.  E.  with  the  Sales  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association  of  Philadelphia; 
school-work  panel  presentation  with 
D.  E.  as  one  of  the  highlights;  Com¬ 
mercial  Curriculum  Conference  held 
in  Gimbel’s  auditorium  for  commer¬ 
cial  teachers;  visits  by  business  men  to 
D.  E.  classrooms;  a  Civil  Defense  Win¬ 
dow  Display  Contest,  and  fairly  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  at  business  meetings 
and  luncheons  by  D.  E.  director  and 
coordinators. 

Publicity.  Publicizing  the  activities  of 
distributive  education,  Scott  said,  is 
one  of  the  more  important  facets  of  a 
good  will  program  and  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Some  publicity  devices 
and  techniques  used  in  Philadelphia’s 
D.  E.  activities  include: 

For  the  school— bulletin  boards; 
school  paf)er;  assembly  programs  fea¬ 
turing  fashion  shows  and  retail  speak¬ 
ers;  window  displays  in  halls,  and 
visits  by  D.  E.  students  to  home  rooms 
to  give  other  students  information 
about  the  program. 

In  the  community— local  and  city 
papers;  business  house  organs;  the 
Board  of  Education  periodical;  tele¬ 
vision  programs. 

Through  surveys,  particularly  the 
term  report  by  the  D.  E.  director  and 
a  breakdown  on  successful  D.  E.  grad¬ 
uates,  the  city  program  can  receive 
additional  publicity  among  city  and 
state  education  authorities. 

"The  process  of  building  good  will 
for  distributive  education,’’  Scott  con¬ 
cluded,  “does  not  follow  any  set  pat¬ 


tern;  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  us 
to  study  every  angle  of  it  ...  so  that 
we  can  maintain  the  success  we  have 
achieved  .  .  .  and  strengthen  our  train¬ 
ing  position  in  the  distributive  field.’’ 

One  such  good  will  angle  that  Scott 
mentioned  w'as  a  plan  presently  being 
worked  out  to  let  leading  high  school 
seniors  take  over  top  level  jobs  in 
retailing  for  a  day.  Large  and  small 
department  stores,  variety  stores  and 
food  chains  will  be  used,  and  there  are 
already  more  offers  from  retailers  than 
there  are  available  students. 

New  Techniques:  Flannel  Board.  J.  E. 

Pow’ers,  district  supervisor  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  told 
D.  E.  people  at  the  convention  about 
the  advantages  of  flannel  board  in 
classroom  teaching. 

Cutouts,  pictures,  symbols,  charts 
and  graphs,  flash  cards,  etc.,  can  be 
attached  to  the  flannel  board  by  using 
the  principle  of  friction.  Made  with 


specially  prepared  cotton  flannel,  the 
flannel  board  holds  on  to  objects 
pressed  against  it  that  are  backed  with 
either  nylon  flocking  or  sandpa|)er. 
Thus,  three-dimension  presentations 
of  store  layouts  and  flxturing  are  one 
of  many  possible  uses  to  which  the 
flannel  board  can  be  put  in  the  D.  E. 
classroom.  Powers  said. 

He  went  on  to  outline  these  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  flannel  board:  flexibility, 
with  extra  material  added  at  will; 
dramatic  presentations  that  can  use  a 
limitless  amount  of  color;  economy; 
suitability  for  drill  work  or  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  display,  and  use  as  a  bulletin 
board. 

With  one  portion  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
play  presented  at  a  time— the  “progres¬ 
sive  disclosure  technique’’— the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  class  is  riveted  to  the 
flannel  board,  Powers  said.  The  use  of 
the  board  is  “limited  only  by  the  in¬ 
structor’s  imagination’’  as  a  visual  aid 
in  the  classroom  or  store,  he  added. 


A  Basic  Insurance  Program 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


without  some  reference  to  welfare  in¬ 
surance.  One  very  basic  axiom  that 
should  be  followed  by  every  storekeep¬ 
er  is  that  he  will  not  subscribe  to  any 
insurance  programs  which  are  not 
within  his  full  control.  Contracts  of 
insurance  covering  your  own  employ¬ 
ees  should  be  covered  under  your  own 
contracts,  not  one  carried  by  outside 
organizations  of  any  type. 

If  you  are  so  small  an  organization 
that  the  insurance  companies  will  not 
grant  you  welfare  benefit  insurance  as 
a  single  unit,  join  with  other  small 
units  to  get  the  group  coverage,  but 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  multiple  individ¬ 
ual  policies,  rather  than  have  one  con¬ 
tract  cover  all  of  the  organizations. 
Then  you  alone  are  resp)onsible  for 
the  experience,  the  rates,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  coverage,  the  option  of  con¬ 
tinuing  or  discontinuing  the  insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  payment  of  premiums. 

Let  Your  Program  Grow.  Be  careful 
in  granting  welfare  benefits  solely  on 
the  basis  of  rates  that  might  be  quoted 
to  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
takes  about  three  years  to  develop  an 


accurate  rate  for  benefits  allowed.  This 
rate  reflects  the  amount  of  losses  an 
insurance  company  has  to  pay.  If  the 
amount  of  losses  is  excessive,  your 
costs  are  going  up  or  your  coverage 
under  the  policy  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  take 
away  coverages  once  employees  have 
enjoyed  them.  It  is  far  better  to  grant 
small  welfare  benefits  and  increase 
them,  as  experience  shows  you  can 
without  increasing  your  cost,  than  it  is 
to  grant  too  broad  benefits  and  then 
be  faced  with  having  to  pay  greatly 
increased  costs  later. 

The  number  of  employees,  the  sex 
of  employees,  the  age  of  employees, 
and  very  often  the  community  in 
which  the  employees  live,  affect  the 
cost  of  welfare  benefits.  It  is  seldom 
found  that  any  two  areas  are  exactly 
the  same.  It  takes  about  four  years  to 
develop  a  trend  in  costs.  Bear  these 
facts  in  mind  when  negotiating  or 
offering  welfare  benefits,  and  may  I 
rep)eat,  keep  control  of  the  situation 
in  your  own  hands. 

From  a  .speech  delivered  before  a  Smaller 
Stores  Division  session  at  NRDG.\’s  43rd  .An¬ 
nual  Convention  in  January. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  31) 


Burdine's  Fourth.  Burdine’s  bcautilul 
Miami  Beach  branch  opened  in  mid- 
January.  The  fourth  store  in  the 
Florida  group,  it  has  an  area  of  86,000 
square  feet,  twice  the  size  of  the 
Bui  dine  Lincoln  Road  store.  It  has 
two  selling  floors,  and  is  designed 
for  the  future  addition  of  two  more 
floors.  A  feature  of  the  store  con¬ 
struction  is  large  column-free  areas, 
with  a  span  of  60  feet  between  col¬ 
umns.  The  air  conditioning  system 
consists  of  13  different  units,  so  that 
cooling  is  adjusted  automatically  to 
the  requirements  of  different  areas 
and -uneven  traffic.  Intercommunica¬ 
tion  systems  connect  the  manager’s 
office  with  every  salesperson  on  the 
floor,  and  there  is  a  two-way  system 
between  selling  areas  and  wrapping 
desks. 

Story  Without  an  End.  Lord  R;  Taylor 
continues  its  expansion  out  of  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area,  an¬ 
nouncing  plans  for  a  branch  in  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  to  be  opened  next 
year.  .  .  .  Another  contributor  to  the 
feverish  building  activity  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  will  be  Gimbel's,  which 
has  started  construction  on  its  2.')0,()0() 
stjuare  foot  store  in  Cheltenham.  .  .  . 
On  sheer  size,  the  May  Co.  plans  con¬ 
tinue  to  challenge  the  field.  May’s 
newest  project  is  a  370,000  square  foot 
unit  20  miles  out  of  Los  Angeles  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Space  for 
3,000  cars  at  a  time  is  reportedly  part 
of  the  project.  .  .  .  The  Dayton  Co., 
Minneapolis,  opened  its  first  branch  on 
March  4,  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  80  miles 
away  from  the  parent  store.  .  .  .  The 
Joseph  Horne  Co.  announced  that  it 
has  purchased  a  46-acre  tract  10  miles 
out  ^  Pittsburgh  for  a  park-like  shop¬ 
ping  center  to  include  a  Horne  branch 
and  about  .30  other  retail  units.  .  .  . 

Jordon  Marsh  now’  operates  on 
both  cbasts,  with  the  opening  of  its 
San  Diego  branch  late  in  January. 
B.  Earl  Puckett,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Allied,  was  on  hand  for  the 
opening  day  and  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  80,000  square  foot  unit 
will  be  supplemented  by  other  Allied 
stores  in  the  area. 

Halle’s  last  month  opened  a  big 


suburban  branch  (140,000  square  feet) 
in  the  Westgate  Shopping  Center, 
Ohio’s  largest,  located  in  Fairview 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.  The 
three  floor  store  includes  a  community 
auditorium,  available  to  clubs  and 
comiminity  groups.  This  unit,  like 
the  new  branches  of  Burdine’s  and 
Bloomingdale’s  and  the  projected 
Philadelphia  branch  of  Lord  &  'Laylor, 
is  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy. 

The  16th  branch  of  Saks-Fifth 
.VvENL'E  will  open  in  White  Plains, 
New’  York,  late  this  spring.  Because 
it  is  built  into  a  steeply  sloping  site, 
the  store  will  provide  parking  for  450 
cars  at  three  different  levels,  includ¬ 
ing  the  roof  of  the  building  itself.  The 
site  has  also  permitted  the  placement 
of  the  receiving  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  at  roof  level. 

Ideas  and  Events.  Macy’s,  Lord  & 
Faylor,  Sak.s-34th  and  Gimbels  have 
joined  leading  New  York  sjiecialty 
shops  in  charging  for  men’s  w’ear  alter¬ 
ations.  . . .  When  Wilmington  opens  its 
municipal  parking  garage  in  early 
1955,  three  floors  on  one  side  of  the 
building  (in  the  heart  of  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  area)  will  be  occupied 
by  Kennard’s  Department  Store.  .  .  . 
W.xnamaker’s,  New  York,  continues 
its  program  of  tlrawing  traffic  to  the 
store  with  new  services  on  lease  and 
cooperative  arrangeir.ents.  The  new’- 
est,  opened  in  January,  is  a  Barbizon 
Studio  of  Grooming.  .  .  .  Hearn’s, 
New  York,  is  extending  the  practice  of 
cellophane-packaging  its  merchandise 
to  every  department  where  it  is  prac¬ 
tical.  Like  Bamberger’s,  it  has  experi¬ 
mented  successfully  w’ith  the  tech¬ 
niques  developed  by  Olin  Cellophane, 
and  finds  soilage  losses  reduced  by 
two-thirds.  Merchandise  is  being 
packaged  either  in  the  receiving  room 
or  in  the  sales  areas.  A  mobile  bag¬ 
sealing  unit  can  be  rolled  anywhere 
it  is  needed.  When  the  Hearn  program 
is  complete  it  w’ill  include  a  marking 
device,  so  that  the  merchandise  can  be 
inserted,  sealed  and  ticketed  in  one 
operation.  (See  pictures,  next  page.) 

John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
ofiened  its  new  JJ^Ien’s  Store  on  March 
1,  with  an  all-male  fashion  show -fol¬ 


lowed  by  the  naming  of  Philadelphia’s 
“10  Best  Dressed  Men,’’  selected  by  a 
poll  among  50  of  Philadelphia’s  “best 
dressed  women.’’  .  .  .  Steinfeld’s, 
Tucson,  Arizona,  launched  its  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  on  February  19,  with 
the  ceremonial  lighting  of  a  60-foot 
neon  sign  depicting  an  oxen-drawn 
covered  wagon  against  a  desert  back¬ 
ground.  .  .  ,  Robinsons  of  South  Bend, 
liul.,  reaching  the  50-year  mark,  has 
launched  a  12-months  series  of  special 
events  tied  in  w’ith  the  occasion.  Full 
page  “Golden  Opportunity’’  ads  an¬ 
nounce  these  as  they  come  up.  Each 
ad  includes  an  editorial  column  of 
comment  and  anecdote  based  on  the 
store's  history. 

Awards.  Gi.mbel’s  Philadelphia  was 
aw’artled  a  gold  medal  by  the  Freedom 
Foundation  for  the  local  advertising 
that  “did  the  most  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life.’’  The  aw’ard  was  for  200 
full-page  editorial  ads  tied  in  with 
patriotic  holidays.  Many  of  the  ads 
were  used  by  ministers  as  subjects  for 
sermons,  and  by  teachers  as  lesson 
themes.  David  Arons,  Gimbel’s  sales 
jjromotion  director,  says  he  regards  a 
big  store’s  advertising  as  having  “a 
character  far  beyond  the  normal  func¬ 
tions  of  merchandising  ...  it  is  a 
moidder  of  opinion,  not  only  in  fash¬ 
ion  and  home  furnishings  but  in 
jx;ople’s  ideas.’’ 

For  “excellent  management’’  the 
American  Institute  of  Management 
has  cited;  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  S.  S.  Kresge  Company, 
Mar.shall  F'ield  &  Company,  The 
May  Department  Stores  Company, 
Sears  Roeblck  &  Co.,  Rich’s,  Inc., 
and  Bond  Store.s,  Inc.  Criteria  for 
selection  are:  economic  function,  cor- 
|X)rate  ^structure,  healthy  earnings 
growth,  fairness  to  stock  holders,  di¬ 
rectorate  analysis,  research  and  deve¬ 
lopment,  fiscal  policies,  production 
efficiency,  sales  vigor,  and  executive 
valuation.  The  seven  store  organiza¬ 
tion’s  are  among  348  companies  desig¬ 
nated  as  “excellently  managed”  from 
a  group  of  3,000  studied  in  1953. 

An  award  of  merit  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  last 
month  for  the  printing  excellence  of 
a  32-page  brochure  it  issued  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  its  West  Hart- 
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ford,  Conn.,  branch  last  Spring.  The  American  Women  Buyers  Club  has  rooms.  .  .  .  Retailers  in  the  Altoona, 
mailing  piece  was  singled  out  at  a  dis-  established  a  graduate  scholarship  for  Pa.,  trading  area  will  send  their  fabric 

play  which  was  part  of  Printing  Week  women  at  the  New  York  University  selling  staffs  to  a  one-day  Consumer- 

festivities  sponsored  by  the  New  York  School  of  Retailing.  .  .  .  The  Baruch  Retailer  Education  Institute  held  this 

Employing  Printers  Association,  Inc.  School  of  Business  at  New  York’s  City  month  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 

A  reprint  of  editorial  and  advertising  College  put  on  an  all-day  program  for  Altoona  School  District.  J.  C.  Penney, 

pages  which  had  first  appeared  in  seniors  from  37  high  schools  during  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  and  Robert 

I'own  &  Country  magazine,  the  bro-  National  Retailing  Careers  Week  last  Shuck  Associates  are  cooperating  to 

chure  is  a  handsome  example  of  month.  Local  retail  executives  con-  present  an  informed  discussion  of  new 

gravure  printing.  Merchandise  ads  ducted  discussions  with  the  students.  fabrics, 

appear  against  solid  black  backgrounds  F.  Raymond  Johnson,  executive  vice 

on  16  pages,  with  the  balance  of  the  president  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Corset  Merchandisers  Confident.  Con- 

brochure  devoted  to  institutional  ma-  Richard  H.  Brown,  vice  president  in  fident  of  their  ability  to  achieve  their 

terial.  The  cover  is  in  black  with  a  charge  of  personnel  at  Abraham  fc  1954  volume  goals,  department  store 

delicate  rose  surprinted  in  an  off-red  Straus,  addressed  the  group  at  a  lunch-  executives  are  planning  more  concrete- 

“Day-Glo”  ink.  eon.  The  young  people  were  taken  on  ly  and  much  further  ahead  than  they 

tours  of  B.  Altman  &:  Co.,  Gimbel’s,  have  for  sometime,  according  to  Jesse 

Retail  Education.  Ten  stores  are  co-  Macy’s  and  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  and  Goodman,  sales  promotion  manager 

operating  in  the  new  management  then  to  manufacturers’  showrooms. . . .  for  Flexees.  Goodman  has  just  corn- 

training  course  for  women  that  is  be-  New  York  University  School  of  Retail-  pleted  a  trip  through  the  Midwest  and 

ing  conducted  jointly  by  Radcliffe  and  ing  held  its  annual  conference  for  col-  Southwest,  in  the  course  of  which  he 

the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi-  lege  students  last  month,  drawing  an  contacted  heads  of  stores  and  mer- 

ness  Administration.  The  one-year  attendance  of  150  from  54  colleges  in  chandise  managers,  as  well  as  corset 

program  includes  two  six-week  job  the  East.  George  Farkas,  president  of  buyers. 

assignments  off  campus.  The  retailers  .Alexander’s,  addressed  the  luncheon  The  confidence  retailers  express  to- 
among  the  business  firms  supplying  meeting  which  was  one  feature  of  an  day,  Goodman  said  in  an  interview,  is 

the  on-the-job  study  opportunity  are:  all-day  program.  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  not  of  the  blind  or  Pollyanna  type:  it 

G.  Fox  &  Co.;  The  Gilchrist  Co.;  R.  H.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Namm-  is  based  on  an  awareness  of  the  diffi- 

Stearns  Co.;  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.;  Loeser’s,  presided  at  a  round-table  dis-  cult  elements  in  the  economic  situa- 

Bloomingdale’s;  Hahne  8c  Co.;  John  cussion  in  which  executives  from  New  tion  but  also  on  an  understanding  of 

Wanamaker,  Philadelphia;  The  Hig-  York  stores  took  part.  Then  the  group  the  public’s  willingness  to  buy  when 

bee  Co.;  Woodward  8c  Lothrop,  and  visited  Stern  Brothers  and  went  on  to  attractive  merchandise  is  effectively 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  8c  Co.  .  .  .  The  style  showings  at  manufacturer  show-  presented.  Soft  goods,  which  the  pub- 


HMim's,  N«w  York,  h  collephaiio.^ckagin9  a«  mwch  morchondiM  os  peuiblo  to  fodlitoto  it*  lolf-aorvico  oporotioii  and  rodoco  *011090  markdown*.  Ttm  pajama 
display,  loft,  indodo*  a  siio  roforonco  chart  for  tho  goidanco  of  evstomor*.  Photograph  at  tho  right  show*  tho  mohilo  hoot-sooling  unit  that  can  bo  whooUd  to 
any  spot  in  tho  storo,  *0  that  omployoo*  can  insort  morchandiso  and  soal  tho  bag*  right  in  tho  soiling  dopartmont.  Shown  horo  aro  Clomont  V.  Conolo,  prtsh 
dont  of  Hoorn's,  Mrs.  Ilgo  Martin,  W*  assistant,  and,  at  right,  Chorfos  Pfoifor  of  tho  Olin  CoNophono  Co. 
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I  lie  has  slighted  for  the  past  few  seasons, 
i'  have  terrific  possibilities  this  year,  and 
*  merchants  have  expressed  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  the  most  of  those 
!  possibilities. 

ji  Corset  buyers  in  particular,  Good- 
i;i  man  rejxrrts,  are  doing  an  excellent 
fl  job  of  planning  this  season.  Most  of 
I  them  are  eager  to  top  last  year’s  record 
[i  volume  or,  at  worst,  to  equal  it.  He 
i  finds  them  working  out  their  promo¬ 
tions  months,  rather  than  weeks,  ahead 
;  and  making  a  strong  effort,  through 
advertising,  display  and  sales  training, 
to  trade  up. 

A  weak  spot  in  many  corset  opera¬ 
tions,  Goodman  says,  is  the  advertis- 
I  ing,  which  tends  to  lack  continuity  of 
,j  presentation.  ‘‘There  may  lie  continu- 
:j  ity  of  format,”  he  explains,  ‘‘but  it 
I  takes  more  than  that  to  reflect  the  de- 
1  partment’s  personality  consistently.” 
li  When  it  comes  to  presenting  the  sell¬ 
ing  points  of  an  individual  garment  or 
;  line,  however,  he  recommends  ‘‘lean¬ 
ing  on  the  resource”  and  using  those 
^ ;  appeals  that  the  manufacturer’s  inten¬ 
sive  study  and  national  advertising 
■  have  proved  to  be  effective. 

Training  by  Subsidy.  Cosmetics  sales¬ 
people  surpassed  all  others  in  a  sales¬ 
manship  survey  conducted  by  students 
of  New  York  University’s  School  of 
Retailing  in  six  main  floor  depart¬ 
ments  of  five  New  York  department 
[  stores.  T.  Dart  Ellsworth,  the  School’s 
'i  director  of  research,  says  that  their 

(superiority  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  manufac¬ 
turer-trained.  Writing  in  the  Journal 
I  of  Retailing,  he  comments;  ‘‘Manufac- 
I  turers  may  have  a  sounder  concept  of 
I  retail  sales  training  than  do  stores  .  .  . 
the  consistently  better  selling  perform- 
:  ance  of  cosmetic  salespeople  . .  .  shows 
I  that  retail  salespeople  can  be  trained 
j  to  do  better  selling,  it  establishes  a 
:  standard  against  which  to  measure 
other  selling  pserformances,  it  proves 
that  manufacturers  can  assume  the 
conduct  and  control  of  an  imp>ortant 
store  function  and  pierform  it  success¬ 
fully,  and  it  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
subsidy. .  .  .  Subsidies  all  tex)  frequent- 
i  fy  appear  to  represent  something  for 
nothing.  This  is  seldom  the  case.  The 
history  of  subsidies  is  one  of  serious 
:  losses  of  freedom  of  action  by  those 
subsidized.” 


PEOPLE 

Charles  E.  Humm  retires  next 
month  from  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and 
will  be  succeeded  as  vice  president 
and  controller  by  Crowdls  Baker, 
now  treasurer. 

At  Fedway  Stores,  L.  Rosenberg, 
merchandise  vice  president  in  charge 
of  soft  lines,  and  L.  D.  Jalkut,  mer¬ 
chandise  vice  president  in  charge  of 
home  lines,  have  resigned.  Morris 
Ginsberg,  president  of  Fedway,  will 
also  act  as  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  the  organization. 

Warren  G.  Finnan,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  was  elected  treasurer  of 
W.  T.  Grant  Company  last  month. 
John  G.  Byler,  formerly  financial 
vice  president  and  treasurer,  continues 
as  financial  vice  president. 

.Albert  J.  Utz  joined  Lord  &  Taylor 
on  February  1  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  jjersonnel.  He  had  been  vice 
president  of  James  McCreery  &:  Co., 

.  in  charge  of  store  opierations. 

Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  who  resigned 
as  publicity  director  of  Gimbel’s  New 
York  in  mid-January,  was  succeeded 
by  Louis  Tannenbaum,  who  had  been 
advertising  manager  at  Macy’s  New 
York  for  16  years.  Charles  S.  Vercel- 
Li,  who  was  advertising  production 
manager  at  Macy’s,  was  promoted  to 
the  p>ost  of  advertising  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  will  report  to  H.  Charles 
Bartlett,  sales  promotion  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  .At  Gimbel’s,  Alan  Koehler, 
director  of  public  relations,  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Vogue. 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va., 
promoted  three  of  its  top  executives 
to  divisional  vice  presidencies.  They 
are  W.  P.  Taliaferro,  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  controller;  Gordon  L.  Mal- 
■  LONEE,  director  of  merchandising  and 
sales,  and  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  oper¬ 
ating  manager.  Munsch’s  former  post 
as  director  of  personnel  was  filled  by 
Gordon  M.  Gardner,  formerly  p>er- 
sonnel  manager. 

At  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
Charles  Cronheim,  manager  of  op>er- 
tions,  Gerald  Goldstein,  controller, 
and  K.  Wade  Bennett,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  were  all  named  vice  presidents.- 

Newman  Hamblett  becomes  vice 
president  and  director  of  opierations 
at  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  on  March  15.  He  succeeds  H. 
E.  Glave,  who  now  heads  the  new  in¬ 


dustrial  and  commercial  sales  divis¬ 
ion.  Hamblett  comes  from  Lord  & 
Taylor. 

Edward  E.  Watson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  basement 
store  of  F.  &  R.  Lazarus,  Columbus, 
has  been  named  a  vice  president  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
in  merchandise  operations,  effective 
•March  15.  He  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cincinnati.  Morris  Garek 
becomes  the  new  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Lazarus  basement 
store.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  budget  and  col¬ 
legiate  apparel  in  the  main  store  by 
Robert  Lazarus,  Jr.  Lazarus,  who 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1951,  is 
the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  in 
the  store. 

Two  new  opierating  vice  presidents 
have  been  named  at  Abraham  &:  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  are  Aaron 
Aarons,  merchandise  manager  of  the 
basement,  and  W.  N.  Rothschild,  Jr., 
manager  of  the  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 
branch  store. 

Dale  L.  Smith,  Allied  Stores  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  named  president  of 
O’Neill  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  He  succeeds 
Robert  E.  Rail,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  R.  E.  Kennington 
Co.,  Miss.,  which  was  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  Allied. 

Arthur  J.  O’Brien,  formerly  vice 
president  and  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  main  floor  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Stewart  &  Co., 
Baltimore. 

Harry  Stoll  has  been  appointed 
executive  assistant  to  the  president  at 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago.  Stoll  has 
been  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  L.  Fish  Furniture 
Co. 

At  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Meyer  Brostoff  has  been  appointed 
general  merchandise  manager.  He 
succeeds  Albert  E.  Oxenreiter,  who 
retired  last  month.  Brostoff  has  been 
assistant  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger. 

Harold  Natkin  last  month  became 
merchandise  manager  of  basement  de¬ 
partments  at  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 
He  had  been  with  The  Famous,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mandel  Brothers. 

Donovan  Eastin  this  month  became 
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bales  promotion  and  publicity  director 
of  Macy’s  Kansas  City.  He  comes  from 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  where  he  had  been 
sales  promotion  director. 

Carl  Bleiberg,  formerly  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  Washington,  joined  L.  Bamber¬ 
ger  &  Co.  recently  as  publicity  and 
feature  advertising  manager. 

David  O.  McIntosh,  who  resigned 
as  head  of  methods  planning  at  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  last  month, 
has  opened  his  own  Cleveland  office  as 
a  management  consultant.  He  will 
continue  as  a  Halle  consultant  and 
serve  non-comjjeting  clients  in  both 
manufacturing  and  distributive  fields. 

Donald  J.  McDonald,  general  sales 
manager  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co., 
Detroit,  resigned  to  join  Harrison 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ralph  Chipurnoi,  general  home 
furnishings  merchandise  manager  at 
Hearn’s,  New  York,  resigned  last 
month. 

Richard  W’olfe,  home  furnishings 
manager  at  j.  N.  .^dam  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Fred 
Porter,  who  left  the  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Louisville. 

John  E.  Raasch,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  John  Wanamaker,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Department  Store 
Division  of  the  1954  Development 
Fuinl  Drive  of  the  New  York  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Foundation.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Holmes,  vice  president  of 
Asscxialeil  Dry  Cioods  Corporation,  is 
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general  campaign  chairman. 

Hector  Escobosa,  president  of  I. 
Magnin  &  Co.,  will  be  awarded  a  silver 
plaque  at  the  testimonial  dinner  cele¬ 
brating  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver. 

J.  C.  Penney,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  J.  C.  Penney  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  pre¬ 
sented,  in  mid-January,  with  the  1953 
Tobe  .\ward,  as  “retailer  of  the  year.” 

Faye  McCall  Striebincer,  owner 
of  The  Smart  Shop,  Centralia,  Ill.,  last 
month  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  community’s 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
first  woman  ever  honored  in  this  way. 

MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Declaration  Against  "Pirates."  An  in¬ 
tensified  campaign  against  cut-price 
sales  of  its  products  was  announced 
recently  by  the  W.  .\.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company.  At  a  press  conference  in 
New  York,  R.  T.  Whidden,  sales  vice 
president,  pledged  that  every  legal 
means  would  be  taken  to  keep  the 
company’s  merchandise  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  “price  pirates,”  and 
promised  that  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
doning  of  price  violations. 

Surveys.  The  retail  customer— and  his 
reactions  to  merchandise,  shopping 
hours,  color  schemes  and  other  effus¬ 
ions  of  department  store  operating 
policies— continues  to  attract  the  re¬ 
searcher’s  eye.  Here  are  the  results  of 
some  recent  surveys: 

The  Charge  Customer— According 
to  a  study  published  by  A.  J.  Wood  8c 
Company,  Philadelphia,  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  customer  is  worth  3.8  times  as 
much  to  a  retailer  as  a  cash  customer. 
Entitled  “Charge  Account  Behavior  of 
the  Human  Female,”  the  study  shows 
a  greater  preference  for  women’s  wear 
departments  among  charge  customers 
than  among  cash  customers.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  charge  customers  over  cash 
shoppers  is  evident  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  store  as  well,  the  study  says. 
Exclusive  charge  accounts,  it  adds,  are 
even  more  advantageous  to  steady 
buying.  The  survey  is  designed  to 
prove  the  value  to  a  store  of  building 
up  its  charge  account  lists. 

The  Blouse  Customer— The  Jour¬ 
nal  OF  Home  Economics  publishes 
this  month  the  results  of  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  State  College 


of  Home  Economics  on  the  subject  of 
consumer  satisfaction  with  blouses. 
Data  was  gathered  from  309  women 
concerning  the  2,227  blouses  they  own. 

The  two  most  frequently  given  rea¬ 
sons  for  buying  and  wearing  a  particu¬ 
lar  blouse  were  ease  in  caring  for  it 
and  its  adaptability  to  more  than  one 
costume.  Other  factors  like  comfort, 
fit,  looks,  color,  styling,  coolness  in 
summer  or  warmth  in  winter  followed. 
Blouses  selected  by  their  owners  were 
worn  more  often  than  those  received 
as  gifts.  One  out  of  four  blouses,  the 
study  found,  is  chosen  by  someone 
other  than  the  wearer.  Cotton  or  the 
newer  synthetic  fibers  led  the  list  of 
blouse  materials,  and  the  survey  found 
that  hand-washing  was  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  method  of  laundering. 
However,  blouses  washed  by  machine 
were  worn  more  often  by  the  women 
surveyed. 

Day  and  Night  Customers— “The 
Shopping  Habits  and  Preferences  of 
Department  Store  Customers”  is  the 
title  of  a  survey  conducted  by  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  8c  Osborne,  Inc., 
among  the  2,752  selected  members  of 
its  National  Panel  of  Consumer  Opin¬ 
ion.  Queried  by  mail,  the  panel, 
among  other  things,  was  asked  how 
often  it  shops  in  department  stores, 
how  it  feels  about  night  openings, 
what  transportation  it  used  to  go  shop¬ 
ping  and  what  it  likes  or  doesn’t  like 
about  department  stores.  While  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  respondents  showed  a  defi¬ 
nite  preference  for  shopping  on  Mon¬ 
days,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  during 
the  day  and  Mondays,  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  during  the  evening,  98.3  per 
cent  reported  they  had  never  been 
asked  about  these  preferences  by  the 
department  stores  that  they  patronize. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  what 
extra  day  the  department  stores  could 
close  with  least  interference  to  their 
shopping  habits,  29.6  per  cent  of  the 
panel  selected  Monday  and  20.9  per 
cent  named  Saturday,  while  only  5.0 
per  cent  thought  Friday  wouldn’t  be 
missed.  In  the  case  of  two  evening 
openings  in  a  five-day  week,  respond¬ 
ents  said  they  would  prefer  Monday 
and  Friday  night  openings,  by  36.6  pet 
cent  and  40.5  per  cent,  respectively 
Asked  what  three  factors  were  consid 
ered  most  when  shopping  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  panel  listed  “wide 
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selection  of  merchandise”  ahead  of 
“competitive  prices”  and  “convenient 
location.” 

Service  Shopping.  How  to  measure  the 
performance  of  salespeople  through 
the  technitjue  of  service  shopping  is 
the  subject  of  a  new  brochure  by 
Donald  K.  Berkley,  director  of  the 
Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons 
College.  It  discusses  the  need  for  sales 
performance  measurement  and  ap¬ 
praises  all  the  types  of  measurement 
available;  then  describes  in  detail  the 
place  service  shopping  has  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  way  it  can  best  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  f)perated.  It  concludes  with 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
this  technitjue.  The  study  should  be 
of  etpial  interest  to  stores  which  are 
considering  service  shopping  programs 
anil  tho.se  already  using  them.  “Serv¬ 
ice  Shopping”  is  available  from  the 
Prince  School,  Simmons  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  $1.00  a  copy. 

A  Million  Lines  on  Cotton.  This  year’s 
National  Cotton  Week  promotion, 
scheduled  for  May  10-15,  will  see  a  rec¬ 
ord  million  or  more  lines  of  retail 
advertising  devoted  to  cotton  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  has  been  predicted  by 
Ernest  Stewart,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil.  Stewart  said  the  “unprecedented 
prestige”  enjoyed  by  cotton  this  year 
will  make  it  easy  to  surpass  195.$'s  rec¬ 
ord  995,400  lines  of  store  advertising 
in  429  daily  newspapers  in  44  states. 
These  figures  only  cover  ads  which 
made  specific  reference  to  Cotton 
Week. 

Breaking  down  last  year’s  total  fig¬ 
ure,  Stewart  said  24  per  cent  of  the 
ads  were  storewide,  promoting  three 
or  more  types  of  cotton  goods;  31  per 
cent  featured  women’s  wear  exclusive¬ 
ly;  10  per  cent  presented  women’s  wear 
plus  one  other  type  of  item;  27  per 
cent  covered  piece  goods  and  domestics 
exclusively;  three  per  cent  featured 
men’s  wear  and  work  clothes;  two  per 
cent  advertised  cotton  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets,  and  three  per  cent  was  devoted 
to  all  other  items. 

To  help  retailers  in  their  Cotton 
Week  promotions  this  year,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  distributed  20-page  plan  books 
throughout  the  country  which  contain 
ideas  for  different  media  promotions 


and  special  events,  as  well  as  61 
“fashion  flashes”  covering  promotable 
fashion  trends  in  cotton.  A  31 -piece 
display  kit,  containing  posters,  stream¬ 
ers,  card  toppers,  etc.,  is  also  available 
from  the  Council,  at  40  Worth  St., 
New  York  13. 

Selling  Swim  Suits.  The  National 
Knitted  Oi.terwear  A.s.sck;iation  an¬ 
nounces  publication  of  the  sixth  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  annual  “Swimwear  Mer¬ 
chandising.”  The  sales  training  and 
merchandising  guide  is  distributed  to 
swimw'ear  buyers  and  store  training 
directors.  Included  in  the  19.54  issue 
are  feature  articles  on  selling  swim 
suits,  checking  for  proper  fit,  and  a 
cartoon  treatment  of  how  to  put  on 
a  swim  suit  properly.  Write  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
for  copies. 

Slacks  Week.  The  recently  formed 
National  Committee  for  Promotion 
OF  Slack.s,  347  Fifth  ,\ve..  New  York 
16,  has  announced  its  first  industry 
promotion  for  National  Slacks  Week, 
April  26  to  May  2.  Sponsoreil  by  the 
Trouser  In.stitute  of  America,  the 
Committee  is  aiming  at  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  slack  sales  for  1954.  It 
hopes  to  achieve  the  increase  by  selling 
the  idea  of  a  complete  slacks  wardrobe 
for  the  average  man  (six  pairs  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  well-balanced  minimum), 
and  introducing  non-wearers  of  slacks 
to  the  relaxation  and  comfort  that  can 
be  found  inside  a  pair  of  casual  pants. 

Piece  Goods  Book.  A  study  of  piece 
goods  customers,  made  by  the  McCall 
Corporation,  has  been  summarized  in 
booklet  form  and  is  now  available  to 
piece  goods  departments.  Called  “The 
Woman  Who  Sews  As  A  Woman  of 
Fashion,’*  the  report  is  the  third  in  a 
continuing  study  of  the  pattern  and 
piece  goods  customer  sponsored  by 
McCall’s  since  1947.  It  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  as  part  of  a  piece 
goods  session  at  NRDGA’s  annual 
convention  in  January  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  McCall’s  at  230 
Park  .\ve..  New'  York  17. 

Product  Information.  Facts  on  mer¬ 
chandise  and  hints  on  buying  wisely 
have  been  incorporated  in  several  con¬ 
sumer  booklets  published  recently. 
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Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision  . . .  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5112 


One,  on  “Buying  Women’s  Coats 
and  Suits,”  is  put  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  part 
of  a  series  on  the  purchase  and  care  of 
clothing.  On  sale  for  15  cents  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  the  booklet  is  illustrated, 
including  charts  on  fibers  and  fabrics, 
size  ranges  and  clues  to  good  construc¬ 
tion. 

Both  Pequot  Mills  and  the  Pepper- 
ell  Manufacturing  Co.  have  pub- 
li,shed  booklets  for  consumers  on  sheet 
and  blanket  care.  The  Pequot  booklet, 
“AH  About  Sheets,”  is  devoted  to  fact¬ 
ual  information  on  their  selection, 
purchase,  and  care.  The  differences 
between  muslin  and  percale  are  out¬ 
lined  in  detail,  both  as  to  construction 
and  use.  Hints  on  rotating  and  laun¬ 
dering  sheets  for  longer  wear  are  given, 
as  well  as  suggestions  for  using  colored 
sheets  as  draperies  and  slipcovers.  A 
useful  breakdown  of  the  many  sheet 
and  pillowcase  sizes  is  included  for 
future  homemakers.  The  price  is  10 
cents. 

Covering  much  the  same  territory  is 
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a  revised  edition  of  Pepperell’s  “Sheets 
and  Blankets.”  Having  distributed 
over  25,000  copies  of  the  first  edition 
in  less  than  six  months,  the  company 
has  now  brought  out  a  more  inclusive 
version.  The  booklet  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  free  through  schools  and  other 
groups  requesting  it,  as  well  as  through 
coupon  offers  in  leading  consumer 
magazines.  Write  to  Pepperell’s  Trade 
Service  Bureau,  160  State  St.,  Boston 
2,  for  copies. 

Point-of-Purchase  Activity.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  at  the  point  of  purchase  will 
be  considered  in  a  multitude  of  shapes, 
sizes,  colors— in  addition  to  other  fao 
tors  as  yet  undisclosed— when  the 
PoiNT-OF-PuRCHASE  ADVERTISING  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  holds  its  8th  Annual  Symposium 
and  Exhibit  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
New  York,  March  30  through  April  1. 

Over  100  displays  of  new  retail  sales- 
building  devices  will  await  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  some  10,000  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
show’s  management.  Merchandising 
clinics  for  advertising  agencies  are  also 
planned. 

Another  showing  of  new  point-of- 
purchase  and  advertising  devices  will 
take  place  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in 
New  York  on  May  10-12  when  the 
.\dvertisinc  Trades  Institute,  Inc., 
will  hold  its  first  Sales  .\ids  Show. 
Thomas  B.  Noble,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  said  that  the  “heavy  interest  in 
the  show  is  undoubtedly  a  reaction  to 
the  ‘recession’  thinking  that  is  making 
the  rounds.”  Information  and  guest 
tickets  may  be  had  by  writing  the  ATI 
at  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Model  selling  departments  in  four 
sizes  to  fit  stores  of  different  volume 
classifications  featured  a  presentation 
of  promotional  aids  made  by  E-Z 
Mills,  Inc.,  for  its  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  recently.  Maximum  exposure  of 
merchandise  was  the  rule  in  each  of 
the  model  “E-Z  Departments”  shown. 
It  was  claimed  that  fixtures  and  layout 
would  {jermit  customers  to  buy  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  underwear,  sleep- 
wear  and  hosiery  so  easily  as  to 
“accomplish  50  per  cent  of  the  trans¬ 
action  without  the  aid  of  the  sales¬ 
person.”  The  E-Z  point-of-purchase 
program,  which  includes  itinerant 
window  displays  and  merchandising 
fixtures  as  well  as  the  model  depart- 
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ments,  was  designed  by  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  and  Associates. 

To  show  the  six  ink  channels  in  its 
new  styled-up  ball  point  pen,  Parker 
Pen  Company,  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
will  supply  transparent  demonstrator 
pens  at  75  cents  each. 

S«lf-S*rvic«  for  Home-Sewers.  An 

open  display  and  selling  fixture  on  a 
revolving  stand  has  l>een  made  avail¬ 
able  to  retailers  by  the  Consolidated 
Trimming  Corporation,  27  W.  23rd 
St.,  New  York  10.  The  fixture  is  de¬ 
signed  to  save  on  space  and  selling 
time  by  packaging  trimmings  and  sew¬ 
ing  accessories  in  cellophane  for  easy 
selection  and  self-service  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  available  on  a  loan  basis 
from  the  company  w'idi  purchase  of  a 
minimum  order  of  the  Consolidated 
line. 

Put  Your  Safe  on  Display!  Sensible 
hints  on  burglary  protection  were 
offered  to  retailers  recently  by  Edwin 
H.  Mosler,  president  of  the  Mosler 
Safe  Company,  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  1.  To  discourage  after-hour 
thievery,  Mosler  said,  retailers  should 
place  their  money  chests  near  a  win¬ 
dow  in  full  view  of  the  street.  The 
prospect  of  attracting  an  audience  is 
enough  to  deter  any  professional 
burglar. 

For  store  owners  who  would  supple¬ 
ment  psychological  protection  with 
something  more  tangible,  Mosler  sug¬ 
gested  his  company’s  recently  devel¬ 


oped  delayed  action  time  lock.  Tune 
is  precious  to  a  thief,  he  said,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  lock  he  is  tamper¬ 
ing  with  cannot  be  opened  until  a 
period  of  time  elapses  will  usually  dis¬ 
courage  him.  Safes  equipped  with  de¬ 
layed  action  locks  are  clearly  labeled 
in  that  respect. 

Push-Button  Retailing.  A  one-day  con¬ 
ference  on  “Automation  and  the  Re¬ 
tailer”  will  be  offered  by  the  School 
OF  Retailing,  The  University  of 
PriTSBURGH,  on  March  26.  How  the 
new  technology  of  automation  can 
help  retailing  in  pa|)er  work,  mer¬ 
chandise  handling,  research  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving  will  be  discussed.  Partici¬ 
pants  in  the  conference,  who  promise 
to  restrict  themselves  to  non-technical 
terms,  include  six  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  automatic  controls.  Reser¬ 
vations,  at  $18.50  per  person,  can  be 
made  by  writing  the  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing. 

Synthetic  Fiber  Seminar.  A  10-week 
seminar  program  on  man-made  fibers 
has  been  established  by  New  York 
Universtts',  in  association  with  the 
Textile  Distributors  Institute,  Inc., 
and  the  National  Federation  of 
Textiles,  Inc.  Meeting  once  a  week 
from  March  1  through  May  10,  the 
seminar  covers  fibers  like  orlon,  dynel, 
dacron,  acrilan,  fiberglas,  nylon  and 
vicara.  Experts  from  the  field  of  tex¬ 
tile  manufacture  and  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  will  serve  as  guest  lecturers. 
For  information,  write  the  Division  of 
General  Education,  NYU,  3  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  North,  New  York. 

Business  Films.  A  mid  year  catalog 
supplement  listing  over  130  business 
education  films  available  to  training 
directors  on  a  rental  basis  can  be  had 
free  of  charge  by  writing  to  Business 
Education  Films,  630  Ninth  .\ve.. 
New  York  36. 

Display  Contests.  The  Frank  H.  Lee 
Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.,  announces  a 
window  display  contest  based  on  its 
Lee  “Adventure”  hat  for  men.  The 
third  such  contest  to  be  sponsoretl  by 
the  company,  this  event  is  aimed  at 
stimulating  display  men’s  imagina¬ 
tions  along  relatively  unconventional 
lines.  Previous  winners  showed  lions 
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stalking  in  the  jungle,  pirates  burying 
tuasure  and  other  adventuresome 
themes.  Op>en  to  3,000  franchised  Lee 
dealers,  the  1954  contest  will  offer  two 
color  television  sets  as  prizes  to  the  hat 
buyer  and  display  director  of  the  win¬ 
ning  store.  Photographs  of  window 
entries  should  be  mailed  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  its  New  York  office,  475  Fifth 
Ave.,  before  May  1. 

contest  to  determine  the  ten  best 
dressed  silk  windows  in  the  country 
has  been  announced  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Silk  Associ.\tion.  Any  theme 
highlighting  the  importance  of  silk 
can  be  used.  The  competition  is  open 
to  all  display  directors  for  windows 
appearing  during  this  month.  Prizes 
totaling  $1,200  w'ill  be  aw’arded.  Color 
renderings  and  photographs  of  silk 
windows  must  be  sent  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  by 
April  15. 
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Customer  Relations.  A  28-page  book¬ 
let  on  “Customer  Relations”  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce. 
Human  relations  factors  that  deter¬ 
mine  customer  preference  for  one  store 
over  another  are  the  background  for 
the  booklet,  which  features  the  actual 
experiences  and  reactions  of  customers 
to  salespersons  and  selling  techniques. 
Basic  elements  of  good  salesmanship 
are  listed  throughout.  Copies  may  be 
had  at  any  New  York  Department  of 
Commerce  regional  office,  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  main  office  at  112  State  St., 
Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

The  Tall  Story.  A  new  Spring  edition 
of  Glamour  Magazine’s  Tall  Girl 
Directory  is  reported  off  the  presses. 
The  resource  listing  of  tall  girl  ap¬ 
parel  has  been  expanded  this  year  to 
include  manufacturers  in  markets  out¬ 
side  of  New  York.  Other  new  features 
include  information  about  hosiery, 
foundations  and  lingerie  for  tall  girls. 
Write  the  magazine  at  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  for  copies. 
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75  Years  of  Light.  Light’s  Diamond 
Jubilee,  celebrated  this  year  to  mark 
the  75th  anniversary  of  Edison’s  in¬ 
vention  of  the  electric  incandescent 
lamp,  offers  retailers  several  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Community  pa¬ 
rades,  pageants  and  other  joint  cele¬ 


brations  will  be  held  throughout  the 
country.  Window  displays  of  a  straight 
institutional  nature,  or  tie-ins  with 
the  promotion  of  electrical  appliances, 
are  other  possibilities  for  department 
store  participation.  A  Plan  Book  on 
jubilee  activities  is  available  from 
Light’s  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Sales  Promotion  Convention.  The 

NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division 
will  hold  its  mid-year  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  this  year.  The 
dates  are  May  10-11  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel.  The  hard  selling  jjeriod 
ahead  will  receive  considerable  atten¬ 
tion. 

Retailing's  Patron  Saints.  A  bulletin 
from  the  Foire  de  Paris  (Paris  Trade 
Fair)  contains  an  illuminating  para¬ 
graph  on  decoration  {xissibilities  for 
store  windows.  This  year’s  chosen 
theme,  to  be  followed  in  decorations 
by  Faubourg  Saint  Honore  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  Paris  season,  will 
lie  the  patron  saints  of  the  various 
trades.  Hairdressers,  for  instance,  will 
do  honor  to  Saint  Louis  in  their  deco¬ 
rations.  Milliners  will  honor  Saint 
Catherine,  goldsmiths  Saint  Eloi,  fur¬ 
riers  Saint  Germain,  florists  Saint 
Flora,  jrastrycooks  Saint  Honore  and 
halters  Saint  Fiacre. 

Boys'  Department  Promotion.  Boys’ 
wear  and  sporting  goods  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  being  signed  up  for  a  new 
promotional  program  aimed  at  the 
eight  to  16  year  age  group.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  handled  by  a  newly  created 
organization  called  League  of  Cham¬ 
pions,  Inc.,  offers  merchandise  endorse¬ 
ments  by  over  100  nationally  known 
sports  stars.  Through  a  tie-in  with 
the  National  Recreation  Association, 
it  will  also  promote  sports  participa¬ 
tion  events  at  local  levels.  League  of 
Champions  awards  will  be  given,  and 
stores  will  be  provided  with  “home¬ 
town  promotion  packages”  designetl 
to  make  the  boys’  department  a  center 
of  sports  information  and  activity  the 
year  round.  The  merchandise  endorse¬ 
ments,  confined  to  one  manufacturer 
in  a  field,  will  include  a  quality  guar¬ 
antee.  For  information,  write  Howard 
Cooper,  League  of  Champions,  Inc., 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1. 


EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

All-Around  Bookkeepor.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Cash  Register  Co.mpany  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  low-cost  bookkeeping 
machine  that  brings  the  advantages  of 
mechanization  within  reach  of  the 
smaller  business  office.  Fhe  machine  is 
called  the  158.  A  system  of  interchange¬ 
able  control  bars  on  the  back  of  the 
machine  makes  it  adaptable  to  differ¬ 
ent  bookkeeping  jobs.  Accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  accounts  (layable,  payrolls, 
stock  records,  sales  analyses,  expense 
records  and  general  ledgers  can  be 
handled  on  the  158;  and  it  can  lie  con¬ 
verted,  by  moving  a  lever,  into  a  two- 
total  adding  and  subtracting  machine. 
NCR  says  that  the  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  many  automatic  features 
make  it  |x)ssible  for  even  inexperi¬ 
enced  employees  to  learn  to  operate 
it  in  a  few  minutes. 

Punched  Cards  Talk.  Punched  card 
data  can  now  be  transmitted  over  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  networks,  with 
International  Businf.ss  Machine’s 
new  I’ransceiver.  As  the  Transceiver 
reads  the  data  on  the  IBM  cards,  its 
electronic  circuits  generate  coded  im¬ 
pulses  in  the  form  of  “lieeps,”  each 
series  of  sounds  representing  a  hole  in 
the  card.  These  sound  signals  actuate 
a  punching  mechanism  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end,  which  simultaneously  creates 
exact  duplicates  of  the  cards  lieing 
transmitted.  After  each  card  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  transmitter  sends  a  signal 
that  checks  the  accuracy  of  the  repro- 


Recordak't  new  Meleriied  Film  Reader  offer*  mag¬ 
nification*  of  23,  30,  and  40  diameter*  by  inter¬ 
changing  the  lenee*.  All  control*  ore  within  easy 
reach  ju*t  below  the  eye-level  screen.  Three  kind* 
of  16mm  microfilming  method*  con  be  viewed  on 
the  reader  screen. 
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duction. 

The  possibilities  for  swift  transmis¬ 
sion  of  sales  figures  and  accounting 
data  from  branch  locations  to  central 
headquarters  are  extremely  promising. 
At  this  time,  lliM  reports  successful 
testing  of  the  system  between  Air 
Force  installations;  and  an  aircraft 
company  is  using  it  experimentally 
between  its  laboratory  and  electronic 
computing  bureau. 

Daily  Inventory.  new  booklet,  num¬ 
bered  ELI-f8,  available  from  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  describes  how  the  comjjany’s 
latest  electronic  development,  the 
Speed  Tally,  can  provide  regular  up- 
to-the-second  inventory  totals  regard¬ 
less  of  seasonal  pressure. 

Flexible  Fixtures.  .A  new  self-service 
display  unit,  produced  by  Great 
Lakes  Store  Fixture  Co.,  1910  W. 
Maypole  Ave.,  -Chicago  12,  comes  in 
seven  parts  and-can  be  assembled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  "manufacturer,  in  three 
minutes  and  without  tools.  Complete, 
it  has  four  shelves,  all  removable.  It 
can  be  easily  disassembled  and  stored. 

L.  .A.  Darling  Company,  Bronson, 
Mich.,  has  a  new  line  of  low  cost  dis¬ 
play  furniture  in  wrought  iron  and 
wootl.  It  includes  interchangeable 
stands,  shelves  and  legs  which,  with 
the  tables,  can  protluce  a  variety  of 
effective  display  arrangements.  The 
company  recommends  the  line  for 
stores  with  small  display  budgets.  A 
descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Selling  with  3-D.  “112  Ways  to  Use 
3-D  Pictures  for  Profit”  is  the  name  of 
a  booklet  available  from  Sawyer’s, 
Inc.,  Portland  7,  Oregon.  This  shows 
how  sales  and  training  presentations 


STRENGTHEN  YOUR  CREDIT 
OPERATION 

I  offer  unusually  heavy  experience  in  all 
types  of  department  store  credit,  credit 
sales  promotion,  and  every  operating  func¬ 
tion  related  to  customer  accounts.  Strong 
expense  control  background. 

Have  set  up  new  stores  and  put  ailing 
departments  on  their  feet.  Want  perma¬ 
nent  connection  East  or  West.  However, 
will  consider  interesting  temporary  con¬ 
sulting  relation.  Box  .A-8-54,  Stores,  100 
W.  31  Street,  New  York  1. 


can  be  made  at  comparatively  low  cost 
with  the  new  View-Master  Personal 
Stereo  Camera,  which  prcxluces  color 
pictures  with  a  three-dimensional 
effect.  This  may  be  of  sjiecial  interest 
to  stores  that  are  building  up  their 
in-the-home  selling  efforts.  According 
to  Sawyer,  it  would  cost  less  than  $3 
each  to  equip  nine  salesmen  with  a 
seven-scene  selling  reel  and  a  stereo¬ 
scope  for  showing  it. 

Giant  Paper  Bag.  The  largest  paper 
bag  in  the  world— big  enough  to  hold 
a  nine  by  14  foot  rug— is  now  being 
turned  out  by  Equitable  Paler  Bag 
(Jo.,  which  developed  a  new  machine 
for  the  pur])ose.  The  bag  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  various  weights,  and  with 
tw'o-color  printing. 

Lacquer  Prints 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

ly  encountered  with  such  prints  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  from  its  members. 

Lacquer  printers  advise  that  the 
fastness  of  these  prints  depends  to  a 
large  extent  u})on  the  cloth  itself.  As 
they  print  only  hnishetl  goods,  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  the  print  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  finish  already  in  the 
cloth  when  they  receive  it.  Loom-fin¬ 
ished  acetate  taffeta  containing  the 
water-soluble  warp  sizing  ordinarily 
applied  in  manufacturing  this  cloth, 
makes  for  a  particularly  unstable 
print.  Yet  unfortunately  much  of  the 
lacquer  print  volume  today  is  on  this 
type  of  cloth. 

The  NID  has  found  it  advisable  not 
to  use  on  these  prints  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stain  removal  agents  that  are 
useful  for  treating  stains  from  salad 
oil,  nail  polish  and  others.  But,  the 
Institute  points  out,  such  prints  are  in 
most  cases  extremely  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  for  what  they  are.  .As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  considerable  damage  is  being 
done  inadvertently.  Furthermore, 
many  of  these  prints  fade  quite  notice¬ 
ably  in  one  drycleaning,  all  of  which 
has  brought  about  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  complaints  received 
by  the  Institute’s  analysis  department. 

The  recognition  of  pigment  prints 
in  ordinary  buying  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  opierations  is  quite  impossible  on  a 
practical  basis,  but  this  information  on 
their  performance  should  be  useful  in 


checking  your  resources  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  particular  instances  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

Private  Brands 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

tlirect  competition  or  to  act  as  replace¬ 
ment  of  present  successful  national 
brands. 

To  establish  a  private  brand,  the 
retailer  must  develop; 

(1)  .A  set  of  specifications  based  on 
use-factors. 

(2)  The  specifications,  once  set,  must 
be  uniformly  followed  as  long  as  the 
same  set  of  factors  continue. 

(3)  The  product  should  have  some 
factor  of  leadership  or  distinction  to 
lift  it  above  the  general  average.  .And 
last  but  not  least,  even  though  I  have 
not  dwelt  on  the  subject: 

(4)  It  must  receive  consistent  pub¬ 
licity,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
store,  so  that  the  public  will  not  only 
know  what  is  done,  but  why.  Hiding 
one’s  light  under  a  bushel  produces 
neither  light  nor  warmth. 

(5)  As  a  starter,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  limit  private  brands  to  key 
items  that  are  classic  and  have  seasonal 
continuity.  Fashion  items  are  a  sepa¬ 
rate  problem. 

There  is  one  more  thought  I  would 
like  to  express.  We  think  of  ourselves 
as  practical  and  material  business  men. 
But  deep  down  we  know  there  is  an 
emotional  factor  in  our  business  lives. 
We  need  it  and  want  it. 

Imagine  this  scene.  You  meet  one 
of  your  good  customers  on  the  floor 
and  after  the  usual  exchange  of  pleas¬ 
antries,  you  say,  “Let  me  show  you  the 
new  blouse  we  develojjed.”  Proudly 
you  hold  it  up.  You  show  her  the  styl¬ 
ing  you  helped  develop,  the  fabric 
you  tested  and  picked,  the  care  with 
which  it  is  stitched.  .A  beautiful 
package;  you  rightfully  swell  with 
pride.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in 
the  whole  town.  The  customer  eyes  it 
admiringly. 

What  a  great  feeling!  You’re  a  mer¬ 
chant,  a  creative  artist— not  a  mere 
trader.  That  is  plus  value  we  don’t 
usually  think  of.  But  it  can  be  yours 
if  you  will  it  so. 

From  a  speech  delivered  before  a  session 
of  the  Merchandising  Division’s  Small- 
wares  and  Accessories  Group  at  NRDGA’s 
43rd  Annual  Convention  in  January. 
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